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as ON’T you go in for 
D sports, Dicky ?’’ Mr. 
Rawdon asked. He 

was a delicate-looking man, 
with white hair and mous- 
tache ; he had hazel eyes like 
Kathleen’s and a young face. 

‘* Not much, dad,’’ said 
Dick soberly, for his father’s 
voice expressed disappoint- 
ment. 

‘* But, father, Dick tramps 
for exercise ; he knows all the 
country round already, ’’ said 
Mrs. Rawdon. ‘‘ And he goes 
in for debating. After all, 
there’s nothing better than 
walking and running for a 
boy. ” 

‘** Kaffy’s fat,’’ declared 
Dora suddenly. ‘‘Does ath- 
letics do that?’’ 

Everyone laughed except 
Kathleen. 

‘*You absurd youngster !’’ 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ Mother, I’ve 
lost three pounds _ since 
Thanksgiving. ’’ 

‘*And how many had you 
gained up to that time?’’ 
asked her mother. 

Kathleen would not an- 
swer, for she had in fact 
gained twelve. 

Susy, who was a little 
bookworm, had been eagerly 
awaiting her turn to speak. 
Being the only one who was 
scrupulous about interrupt- 
ing, she had waited some 
time. In the pause, she put 
her question. 

“O Kathy, what is your 
favorite study ?’’ 

**Hockey, my dear,’’ said 
Kathleen calmly, and they all 
laughed at the joke except 
Susy, who looked inquiringly 
at her mother. 

“H’m! Do you put up a 
good game, daughter ?’’ asked 
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her father. Sm , 
“They tell me it’s not bad. ’’ In Ten Chap ers Ae SY ts Chapter Two 
Kathleen smiled her own Meg r- oe 


charming, mischievous smile, which her | ‘Oh, but mother, it may be some- 
father loved. ‘‘And I’m captain of the | thing just as stiff as mathematics, of 
freshman basket-ball team. ’’ course, like biology or—anthropology.’’ 

**Good!’’ As a matter of fact, Kathleen had 

‘*And stroke of the crew,’’—again | no idea what anthropology was. is home, and, Dick, I here and now | were red. 
she laughed,—‘‘and we got up a ball! ‘‘Well, Kathy, if the men of dad’s age who | appoint you special constable to see that she | 
nine, and I had to be pitcher—though | went to college had thought that way—if they | enjoys it.’’ | asked in 
I’d rather catch. We beat an all-star| had bolted their mathematics or omitted it} ‘‘Sure, mother!’’ cried Dick warmly. | pened to 
team that met us, however.’’ altogether and dawdled over botany or zodl-| They went into the living room and clustered | 


shall have her vacation while Kathy | next saw 


Many times during those. 


ten days Kathleen sighed 
and wished for her own 
mother—a mother who would 
be as devoted to her as her 
father was and who would 
stand by her as loyally. It 
seemed to her that she had 
never before been so con- 
scious of the difference be- 
tween a real mother and a 
stepmother—almost a typical 
stepmother, who criticized 
everything she did or had or 
said, and who did not seem 
to see any good whatever in 
her. The worst of it was, 
Mrs. Rawdon was naturally 
so very warm-hearted. She 
worshiped her own children ; 
if only she cared a little for 
her! 

The truth was that Kath- 
leen Rawdon, half uncon- 
sciously, cared more for her 
stepmother than for any 
other person. From child- 
hood she had longed for her 
approbation and praise; but 
she had never gone to work 
in the right way towin them. 
And now, fresh from the 
flattering attention and favor 
of the chief ‘‘set’’ at college, 
she was less likely than ever 
to be humble-minded enough 
to sue at home for what 
came to her abroad without 
effort. 

On New Year’s Day, how- 
ever, she had a few hours of 
genuine satisfaction. Susy 
had had a pair of skates for 
Christmas, and Dick was 
teaching her to skate. He 

had expected to go with her 
that afternoon and give her 
a last lesson. The day was 
fine and the ice perfect; but 
at noon Mr. Rawdon, who 
was unaware of the plan, 
and who looked very tired, 
asked Dick to go back to the 
office with him to help him 


that we all impose on her, mother | with some filing, and the two had gone 
most of all, and she’s getting to be a| away after dinner. Susy had disap- 
real little old woman; but I mean she | peared suddenly, and when Kathleen 


her the little girl’s eyelids 


Kathleen sought her mother, and 


some concern, ‘‘What’s hap- 
Susy ?”’ 


Mrs. Rawdon explained that Susy’s 
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‘‘Well, I’m glad that you don’t neg- | ogy—business would be in a rather sad state | about the big table. Kathleen sat a little apart. | disappointment over the skating must 
lect your health,’? Mr. Rawdon re-| to-day, I’m inclined to think.’’ | Susy asked her mother whether she and have got the better of her. And then 
marked judicially. ‘‘You certainly look| Mrs. Rawdon spoke with more warmth than Dick might take their luncheon with them, | mother and daughter smiled suddenly 
better than I ever saw you, and I’m/|she had meant to show. Susy, sensitive and | and Mrs. Rawdon promised to make her some | into each other’s eyes as Susy passed 
sure your studies profit by it.’’ mature far beyond her age, felt the strain and | chocolate cookies. The day before Christmas! the door bravely humming a little tune. 

‘*Tt makes one alert, dad dear. For | spoke quickly. | Kathleen’s face grew almost hard. All the; ‘* Bless her heart!’’ cried Kathleen. 
instance,’? —her eyes twinkled,—‘‘I| ‘‘Dick, what is your favorite s-s-study?’’ | other girls’ mothers would be looking out to ‘‘ I’ll take her. I’ll finish her lessons in 
know a girl who does fairly well in all | she stammered. | see that they had a pleasant, jolly vacation, | a way that’ll surprise Dick.’’ 
sorts of athletic stunts, who hardly| ‘‘Algebra’s great fun, but geology’s what I| but she—she was expected to relieve Susy!| ‘‘O Kathy dear, if you would!’’ ex- 
looked at her math until the night be-| like best, I think,’’ said Dick. ‘‘It’s perfectly Then, too, Susy was a mere child, and Dick, | claimed her mother, with a loving 
fore the examination. Well, she sat up| bully, Sukey. You’d just love it. You’ll have | being away at school, was a young man. It | glance that made Kathleen’s heart leap. 
nearly all night plugging away at it, | to study it when you’re older. Mother, Sukey’!l | would be more fitting and better for him to | ‘But weren’t you going to Isabel’s?’’ 
and she got through. Plenty of red blood | go to college, won’t she?’’ turn now to his older sister. Mother was| ‘‘Yes, but I’ll go early, and I’ll be at 
and oxygen, you see!’’ ‘* Yes, indeed,’’ responded Mrs. Rawdon | rather dense. the pond at quarter of four. Tell Sukey 

Mr. Rawdon smiled indulgently, but | warmly. ‘“‘Susy’s going to sleep with us to-night!’’ | to meet me at the end of the pond 
his wife’s face grew serious. She had| ‘‘Is geology like geography, Dick?’’ Susy | cried Dora suddenly. | toward Riggs’s.”’ 
hoped that Kathleen would make the | asked eagerly but slowly. ‘‘For I just love| ‘‘All the nights,’’ added Flora, ‘‘till Kaffy| She rushed off in high good humor 
most of advantages for which she her- | that. We’re on Australia now.”’ | goes away.’” | with herself. Mrs. Rawdon was so 
self had vainly longed in girlhood. Kathleen laughed at the question, but Dick; Mrs. Rawdon flushed. She turned quickly to pleased with this show of sisterly kind- 

‘*But, Kathleen,’’ she said, trying to | said gently: Kathleen ; but Susy spoke up: | ness that she forbore to make the nat- 
keep her voice cool and even, ‘‘a college| ‘‘It’s something like physical geography. | ‘‘M-m-mother, it’ll be f-fun,and K-K-Kathy | ural comment that the green suit was 
education isn’t merely getting through | I’ll tell you all about it to-morrow, Sukey. | can have her own room all to herself.’’ | tdo good to wear skating, and that the 
examinations. Isn’t the value of mathe- | You and I’ll go out on the old Metcalf road, ‘‘Kathleen, do you want Susy to do that?’’ | winter afternoon closed at four o’clock. 
matics the discipline it gives the mind? | and I’ll take my hammer.’’ | asked Mrs. Rawdon quietly. As the days of the vacation had gone 
And where, pray, did that come in for; He drew a shining little hammer from his| ‘‘Why, mother, she proposed it herself!’’ | by, Mrs. Rawdon had been more and 
the girl who bolted the whole subject | pocket, showed it to the little girl, and then | said Kathleen, flushing. ‘‘Of course it would| more disappointed in Kathleen. She 
in one night?’’ passed it to his mother. Mrs. Rawdon ex-| be nice to have my old room to myself.’’ | blamed herself. When she had married 

‘*Q mother!’? protested Kathleen. | amined it almost fondly in a way that went to| ‘‘Yes, indeed,’’ her father chimed in. ‘‘I | Mr. Rawdon Kathleen had been a hand- 
‘*That old-fashioned theory about math- | his heart. | well remember how glad I used to be to get | some, spoiled baby two years old. From 
ematics being discipline for the mind| ‘‘Take us, too, Dick?’’ asked one of the fat | back to my bed up under the rafters. Let the the first Mrs. Rawdon had been fond of 
was exploded long ago..One thing is as | twins. | girl have her room to herself, mother. Sukey’!l | her stepchild, and when her own chil- 
good as another for mental exercise, Dick looked at them doubtfully. He thought | fit in anywhere, won’t you, pet?’’ | dren came she had not been conscious of 
you know, provided you take to it. | them the ‘‘cutest kids’’ in the world; but asto| Mrs. Rawdon said nothing further, and | loving them more; but they were docile 
And whatever you take to most, why | taking them on a geological expedition — Kathleen felt justified by her father’s defense. | children, who inherited her unselfish- 
—that’s the best discipline. ’’ ‘*No, Dodo,’’ said Mrs. Rawdon firmly. | Susy slept in her own room. Afterwards Kath- | ness, whereas Kathleen was headstrong, 

‘* That sounds like kindergarten,’’ | ‘‘Susy shall have Dick all to herself for the | leen learned that Mrs. Rawdon spent a whole | selfish and avid of praise. 
said Mrs. Rawdon a little sharply. walk. Susy’s so good and willing and unselfish | forenoon in helping Ellen with the ironing. | Inthe very nature of things the young 
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mother had had to be more strict with Kath- 
leen than with the younger children ; otherwise 
they and she herself would have been domi- 
nated by the girl, as Mr. Rawdon was; but 
although she Lu. tried to hold herself firm, 
she had found herself constantly yielding 
where she should have been immovable, ignor- 
ing acts of selfishness that she should have 
punished, and, as the girl grew older, allowing 
her luxuries that they could ill afford. 

Kathleen’s desire to go to college had be- 
longed in the last category. Mrs. Rawdon had 
done far more than her share in making it easy 
and pleasant for Kathleen to go: she had worn 
old clothes herself that Kathleen 
might have the larger share of 
new and becoming dresses, and, to 
increase Kathleen’s pocket money, 
she had done without certain 
extra help that she needed in the 
household. 

She had hoped that the girl 
would return home more thought- 
ful and earnest, and had eagerly 
looked forward to the be- 
ginning of a closer compan- 
ionship between them. Yet 
Kathleen had come home 
seemingly with all her old 
faults intensified. It troubled 
Mrs. Rawdon, too, that Kath- 
leen did not share her anx- 
iety about Mr. Rawdon. 
Kathleen was fond of her 
father, but she could not 
see that he looked ill. She 
thought that perhaps he did 
not get exercise enough, but 
believed that her mother was 
too nervous and fussy. about 
him. 

Now, when Kathleen had 
gone, Mrs. Rawdon hurried 
to tell Susy the good news. The little 
girl was highly delighted, and at once 
proceeded to lay out in readiness her 
warm coat, her worsted tam-o’-shanter, 
the scorned red mittens and her little fur 
tippet. Then, after feeling the green bag 
to be sure that both skates were inside, 
she began to play games with the twins 
to pass the time. 

At last it was time to get ready. As 
Mrs. Rawdon was tucking the girl’s sailor 
collar under her coat, Miss Rodney, Susy’s 
violin teacher, came rushing upstairs and 
into the room. The Bradleys, she said, were 
driving to Middlebury-in their limousine to 
hear a celebrated Polish cellist play at the 
house of one of their friends and had asked 
her to go. There would be room in the car 
for a little girl, and they had said she might 
bring one of her pupils and had themselves 
suggested Susy. She must come right along, 
for they were to stop at her house for her in 
ten minutes. 

Mrs. Rawdon, who had pulled off Susy’s 
coat, opened the drawer where her best dress 
was kept. Then at the same moment she and 
Susy remembered. 

**O mother !’’ cried Susy, who was passion- 
ately fond of music. ‘‘I can’t go, can 1?’ 

‘*Dear me, Miss Rodney, Susy’s promised 
to meet Kathleen at Warren’s pond at quarter 
of four,’’ said Mrs. Rawdon. 

‘*Can’t you get her on the telephone? We 
can do it at my house. ’’ 

So Susy was buttoned into her pretty blue 
frock and bundled into her best coat. ‘‘Take 
your skates, Susy,’’ said her mother, ‘‘in 
case we can’t get Kathleen. If we can, per- 
haps Miss Rodney will let you leave them 
there. ’’ 

Mrs. Rawdon, who was going to the office 
to help her husband, got into her own hat 
and coat, and the three hurried over to Miss 
Rodney’s. 

The motor car already stood at the door. So 
when Mrs. Rawdon telephoned to Isabel’s and 


found that Kathleen had left the house, there 


was no time to try further to reach her. Miss 
Rodney went off in the car lamenting, and 
Susy walked soberly along by her mother to 
the point where they were to take the electric 
cars in the opposite direction. 

‘*You’re rather overdressed for skating, 
dear,’’ said Mrs. Rawdon. ‘*‘I wish you had 
mittens instead of gloves. Here—take my 
muff. ’’ 

‘**O mother—your good muff !’’ protested the 
little woman. 

‘*Yes, for my good girl.’’ Mrs. Rawdort 
smiled, although she felt like weeping for the 
child, who was bearing her disappointment so 
bravely. 

**T couldn’t go back, for I’d be late,’’ said 
Susy, taking the muff. 

‘*Well, here’s your car. Have a good time, 


precious. I shall be home first. We’ll have a | 


special supper, because it’s New Year’s and 
Dick goes to-morrow. ’”’ 

She was indeed home long before Susy. The 
day had clouded and snow had begun to fall. 
At half past five o’clock, when Mrs. Rawdon 
returned, she felt troubled, for the storm had 
made much headway. If the giris had started 


home when it began to snow they should | 


already have arrived; but of course Kathleen 
would take good care of her little sister. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
















SASS IN WHITE ENVELOPES 
@a<6by Edna Tucker Muth > 


HE censor of the Pottawattomies, as yet 

unappointed, was still in bed at eight 

o’clock. He held the covers about his 
forehead while his brother tugged at them 
from the foot of the bed. 

‘* Now, Frig Gayley,’’ cried the censor, 
without opening his eyes, 
‘*you stop—you stop wak- 
ing me up!’’ 

At that point the cen- 
sor’s mother opened the 
door and came in. Her 
eyes were very red. 

‘*Now, Frederick,’’ she 
said, ‘‘let Charley alone. 
Charley boy, jump up now 
and run down to the store 
for grandma’s samples. 


THE CENSOR DELUGED THE “TROUNCING” 
PARAGRAPH WITH THE STAIN OF HIS OFFICE 


She’s written again. I meant to have seen 
about it last week, but papa being home for 
two days and all —’’ 

The boys noticed for the first time that their 
mother held a letter in her hand. She almost 
always cried when she heard from ‘‘her folks. ’’ 

‘‘Was grandma mad?’’ Charley asked sym- 
pathetically. 

‘*Oh, no, dear, no!’’? mother answered loy- 
ally. ‘‘ Just put out a little, that’s all.’’ 

Charley began to sort out an Indian uniform 
that was laid over the footboard of his bed. 

‘Oh, I forgot to mend that for you,’’ said 
his mother. ‘‘But don’t stop for it now. You 
and Frederick can get the mail,’’ she added. 
‘*Uncle Jim’s letter ought to be along to-day.’’ 

It was on the way back from the store with 
grandma’s samples and Uncle Jim’s letter that 
the bureau of censorship was organized. 

‘*T’ll bet there’s something in this to make 
her cry,’’ Frig declared. ‘‘She most always 
cries over his letter, too.’’ 

‘*Because they sass her in letters,’’ said his 
older brother. ‘‘Everyone in her family sasses 
everyone else in letters. Talking, they’re nice 
enough, but their writing’s fierce.’’ 

‘*They don’t come round enough to do much 
talking !’’ scoffed Frig. ‘‘Papa says five hun- 
dred miles to a Gunther is like an ocean to an 
ant; but they write often enough. ’’ 

‘‘Sure they do, and when they write they 
get sourer and sourer. Even Aunt Meg—she 
has the blues on paper awful. ’’ 

Frig nodded. He had gone to the handker- 
chief box for mother many times after the Gun- 
| ther mail arrived. He did not like it. Mother 
was very pretty when she was not crying. 

Charley stopped abruptly and ferociously 
wagged his war bonnet at Frig. Even if he 
could not wear his uniform, he had refused to 
go out without his war feathers. 

‘*We’d ought to get up a censor or something 
—every family ought to get up a censor—to 
| pass on letters and to—to pass on letters. We 
| got to appoint a censor to protect mamma.’ 

Frig glowed. ‘‘ Yes, and, Charley, open every- 
| thing up like armies do, and write on it with 
| red ink, ‘Shot at sunrise’—or something.’’ 
| ‘That wouldn’t do any good if mamma’s 
| already opened up the letter and read that 
| Uncle Jim has got to pay by the first and he 
don’t see how he can, or that none of the things 
that we bought for grandma was right.’’ 

‘If we kept back the letters, we’d be ar- 

rested. ’’ 

‘*Not if they was returned to the sender, 
| corrected—with a note from the censor.’’ 

Charlie did not consider the ethical and legal 
|aspects of opening the United States mail. 
| The Gunther letters carried messages inimical 
| to his mother’s peace of mind—that was enough 
| to justify him in his course. He stepped very 
| high and looked straight ahead. 

‘‘What—what army shall we be?’’ asked 
| Frig. Of course it was armies that had censors. 





Charley shook his war bonnet in some doubt. 
‘*Don’t Indians have a censor?’’ he asked. 








‘*T don’t know if they do, Charley, but their 
names aren’t long enough for censors —’’ 

**Some is.’’ 

‘*T never heard of any,—Cree, Blackfoot, 
Sioux, Apache,—they aren’t long names. ’’ 

**T’ll bet I know a long name, Frig. Potta- 
wattomies is long enough, I guess.’’ 

Pottawattomies was long enough. The newly 
appointed censor of that gentle tribe, with his 
assistant at his side, went by a roundabout 
way to the shelter of the barn, and there 
ruthlessly opened Uncle Jim’s letter. 

‘The first page is mostly about the new 
school board and alfalfa,’’? Charley said, ‘‘but 
listen here, Frig ; here’s where we go to work.’’ 

He read aloud in a hesitating treble voice: 

‘* Tt seems strange, Harriet, that you have 
so little time for letters. Now, you have only 
two children, while we have four, and Lottie 
does her own work. Lottie always writes to 
her folks every week—rain or shine. She 
doesn’t look so well as she used to; she ought 
to let things go more, but she can’t stand 
seeing a speck of dust round our house. I don’t 
know what I should have done this summer if 
I had had to pay for hired help. Lottie —’ ’’ 

The censor interrupted himself. ‘‘ Here, 
Frig, you take the letter into the box stall 
and I’ll go in and get the red ink and a 
candle. ’’ : 

In ten minutes Uncle Jim’s eulogy of Aunt 
Lottie had been crossed and recrossed with red. 
At the bottom of the page the censor had 
penned, also in red: 


‘*Copy this over, leaving out about hired- 


help and not writing. Harriet only pays Chris- 
tine twelve a month and sells eggs for it. 
Signed, Censor of the Pottawattomies.’’ 

A day or two after they had launched Uncle 
Jim’s censored letter upon its: return trip, 
Grandma Gunther’s acknowledgment of the 
samples arrived. 

‘‘She isn’t suited with the samples,’’ Char- 
ley announced, when he had opened the letter. 
‘Tt does seem like we might have found 
some green p-o-p-l-i-n—if mamma had went 
herself. There’s lots of sass in this letter.’’ 

The censor and Frig were stung to red-inked 
indignation over the aspersion cast upon their 
choice of samples, They noticed, too, a covert 
hint about their writing to grandma: ‘‘Mrs. 
Taylor often hears from her grandsons. They 
seem to be very bright little boys.’’ 

The censor had to make his annotations on 
an extra sheet of paper, because grandma 
always used up all available space and ran 
‘*Yours lovingly’’ along the edge of the page 
or upside down over the date. The extra sheet 
went back to grandma in this wise: 

‘In regards to paragraf about samples, they 
had lots more a yard wide, but you said to 
only pay fifty cents. There was green poplin, 
but it isn’t for old people. If your ‘own daugh- 
ter’ didn’t ask how.you was last week, it was 
because she forgot. Don’t say any more about 
the children not writing, because they have 
meant to all along.’’ As a masterly after- 
thought, the censor had added, ‘‘She has enough 
to cry about right here at home. She looks 
fierce with a red nose.’’ 

Presently a letter came from Aunt Meg, and 
like the others it found its way to the box stall. 
It did not seem a very offensive letter—there 
was considerable love in it. 

After due thought the censor only suggested 
that the writer omit the reference to the days 
that are no more and reconsider the receipt for 
making children obey, for, as the censor justly 
pointed out, ‘‘That is Harriet’s own afare.’’ 

The mail of the second week became in- 
flamed, and Charley and Frig trembled. But 
before long Charley regained his confidence. 

‘*This’ll all die down after a while,’’ he 
said, speaking as bravely as he could. ‘‘You 
fix Aunt Meg’s while I do the others. ’’ 

“How much of this must we leave in?’’ 

‘*There.isn’t a word we can leave in, Frig. 
Even the first isn’t decent. The way they call 
her just plain ‘Harriet’! Say, Frig, it would 
just kill mamma if she read these letters. ’’ 

‘*Maybe we had ought to have let her cry.’’ 

‘*T’ll bet Uncle Jim mistrusts. Look 
how he’s put in about a sound trounc- 
ing me 

‘*Cross it out—cross it out,’’ whis- 
pered Frig. Thereupon the censor 
of the Pottawattomies deluged the 
‘*trouncing’’ paragraph with the 
stain of his office and, bundling 
the letters into their envelopes, once 
more set them adrift. 

It appeared in the following days— 
fourteen, in fact—that the censor 
was out of work. Shoe catalogues and 
millinery advertisements and Chris- 
tine’s home paper filled the mail 
box at intervals, but no letter came 
from the Gunthers. Mother could not 
understand why she had not heard 
from her relatives for so long, and 
when father came off the road on 
Saturday she discussed it with him. 





Although she had wept when she received 
letters from her family, she seemed to feel 
even worse when she got none. 

‘*They never come to see me,’’ she said, 
‘tand now they’ve even stopped writing.’’ 

She wrote volumes herself and dispatched 
one on the heels—or better, the flaps—of the 
other ; but there was no response. 

One day, returning from an unprofitable trip 
to the post office, Frig and the censor met a 
messenger boy at their gate. 

‘*Been to your house with a telegram,’’ the 
uniformed Mercury informed them, and saun- 
tered leisurely up the street. 

With hearts that had become suddenly heavy, 
the brothers Gayley went on toward the house. 
Some vague foreboding told them that that 
telegram meant trouble for them, but they did 
not realize the extent of the catastrophe until 
mother met them at the door. 

‘* See, dears!’’ she cried. ‘‘ Grandma and 
Aunt Meg and Uncle Jim are all coming— 
they’re going to meet here to-morrow, a regu- 
lar reunion! They just haven’t been writing 
because they wanted to surprise me.’’ 

With hér blue eyes sparkling, mother danced 
up and down. She called Christine and gave 
her forty commands in half a breath; she 
ordered ice cream for the welcoming dinner, 
and some of those little cocoanut macaroons. 

While the house took an unfamiliar aspect 
under mother’s and Christine’s upsetting 
hands, while tempting odors stole from the 
oven, and when among numerous bundles the 
groceryman brought a large package of cocoa- 
nut macaroons, the self-deposed censor of the 
Pottawattomies and his assistant held gloomy 
counsel in the box stall. 

They had smuggled the red ink back to 
father’s desk and had scattered fresh straw over 
the carmine splashes that decorated the floor. 

‘*Tt seemed like a good thing when we started 
it up!’’ the censor muttered. 

‘*T thought they’d just get all right and then 
stop,’’ agreed Frig. 

The future loomed dark and trouncingly. 

‘*Whoever thought our family’d have a re- 
union ?’’ mother cried happily that evening. 

‘sT didn’t,’’ said the censor truthfully. 

‘*We do think an awful lot of one another— 
we Gunthers,’’ boasted mother, ‘but we’re not 
given to showing it. Jim hasn’t been here since 
he and Lottie went to the World’s Fair on their 
wedding trip, and Meg—goodness, Fred, she 
hasn’t seen you since you wore dresses! I 
want you to show her how you can read—and 
write—my ! Charley, she will be surprised how 
you can write!’’ 

Charley made no answer. In brighter days 
he would probably have disclaimed this praise 
with, ‘‘Oh, I can’t write so very good!’’ but 
just now the mere mention of writing—with 
grandma, Uncle Jim and Aunt Meg only twelve 
hours away — . 

They came on the eight-twenty train the 
next morning, and father brought them up from 
the station in a hired automobile. Grandma 
looked incredibly young; she was very plump, 
was always laughing and had two dimples. 
Uncle Jim leaped down first and handed 
grandma to mother. He looked very strong. 

Aunt Meg was the youngest aunt they had 
ever seen. At close range, perhaps, she looked 
her thirty years, but from a knot hole through 
the front gate she looked about nineteen. 

‘*She’s all right !’’ Frig muttered. 

Aunt Meg shook her pretty head high ina 
feeble attempt to show ‘‘sass,’’ but when she 
and the others saw the tremulous affection and 
eager welcome in mother’s face they let down 
all barriers and surrendered without reserve. 

‘*This is the loveliest thing you ever did,’’ 
cried mother, ‘‘planning this for me!’’ And by 
the way she said ‘‘for me’’ you could see that 
she had never expected much attention. 

Uncle Jim looked searchingly at the plain, 
clean house, and mother’s plain, little pink 
dress. He saw burly Christine elbowing her way 
about, and perhaps he contrasted her round face 
with the delicate lines of mother’s. ‘‘ You don’t 
look very strong, Harriet. Are you real well?’’ 

**O dear, yes—I’m 
all right!’’ mother 
answered happily. 

‘“* But you don’t 
grow old a bit,’’ said 
Aunt Meg. 










ORAWINGS BY 
NORMAN ROCKWELL 


“| SUGGEST THAT A 
RUBBER STAMP BE APPOINTED FOR 
OF THE POTTAWATTOMIES”" 










“None of us do,” 


THE CENSOR 
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mother declared. ‘‘There isn’t any growing 
old in the family. We’ve never got the habit.’’ 

Then it was that the guests, as if with one 
accord, buried the hatchet, and some one, 
echoed by the others, inquired: 

‘¢Where are those dear boys?’’ 

It was following a surfeit of ice cream and 
macaroons that the censor and Frig withdrew 
to a window seat—to escape from the reunion, 
in fact. The cause of the flight was a chance 
remark of mother’s. 

“T’m so glad Lottie is better,’’ she said 
sweetly to Uncle Jim. 

‘*Lottie? Oh, she’s all right—Lottie’s fine! 
What made you think she was sick?’’ 

‘*Well, you always spoke of her being over- 
worked—the hard times and all —’’ 

‘Hard times! Why, we haven’t had any 
hard times since we were married, really !’’ 

‘¢*Well, the cow’s dying that time and all —’’ 

‘““The cow! Why, I’ve got forty cows, Har- 
riet, in good condition. That was only a pet— 
kind of. I didn’t mean to —’’ 

‘*T felt so bad about it,’’ said mother softly. 

The guilty reunionists exchanged flushes. 

‘I’ve felt awfully sorry about Meg’s not 
having a good time, too,’’ she said tenderly. 

‘* Harriet,’?’ Aunt Meg admitted, ‘‘ there 





isn’t a happier person anywhere than I am. 
I just—I just enjoy life more all the time. 
Except, ’’ she added impressively, looking hard 
at mother, ‘‘after I read one of your letters.’’ 

‘*What?’’ gasped mother. 

‘*T worry so about what you say of the chil- 
dren’s disobedience,’’ said grandma. 

‘*Tt’?s a shame Dick is always so hard up,’’ 
Uncle Jim put in. 

“*¢Why, why—you hush!’’ cried mother. ‘‘I 
never said anything bad about my husband 
and children in my whole life. I just —’’ 

‘*T guess none of us Gunthers look well on 
paper,’’ grandma said generously. ‘‘ I have 
always understood you children felt slighted— 
so I’ve tried to trump up a few slights myself.’’ 

‘*Good gracious, mother, was that it?’’ the 
reunion cried in chorus, and then they dived 
deep into analyses that threatened the peace 
of mind of those who sat upon the window sill. 

The censor rose stealthily and began to skirt 
the council fire. His assistant followed. But 
Uncle Jim reached out and, drawing Charley 
to him, whispered so that no one could hear 
—except of course father and mother and 
grandma and Aunt Meg: 

‘**T suggest that a rubber stamp be appointed 
for the censor of the Pottawattomies.’’ 


AT ANTICOSTI 


CeAyy C.A.Stephens 


In Five Chapters 


- EEMSias if we were a thousand 
S miles from nowhere, doesn’t 
it???’ Willis Murch said; and 
Addison, Bronson Chaplin and I rather 
gloomily agreed with him. 

It was after ten o’clock at night, 
yet the twilight still lingered over the 
wild, sombre woods on the island of 
Anticosti. In front of our camp washed 
and swashed the unquiet waters of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, lighted by a fitful 
red streak from our camp fire. Along 
the beach to the left the bows and 
broken bowsprit of a wrecked brig 
loomed black in the failing light. To 
the right long ricks of lumber, which 
strewed the beach, told of other vessels 
that had foundered off the island. 

From inland came the confused low 
cackle of hundreds of wild geese: a 
peculiar, drowsy sound that changed 
suddenly to loud outcries. 

‘*Old ganders floggin’ off a bear!’’ 
muttered Cain, the captain of the tug 
that had brought us to Anticosti. The 
uproar was prodigious, but before long 
it died away, and the captain chuckled. 
‘*They’ve run him off,’’ he said. ‘‘ And 
they’d run a man off, too. I’d go into 
a lion’s den jest as soon as into one of 
them goose swamps. ’’ 

“‘Great place for bears here, I’ve 
heard,’’ remarked one of the crew of 
the tug. 

The talk round the camp fire was in- 
teresting ; but Addison, Willis, Bronson 
and I had been woefully seasick all the pre- 
ceding night on the trip over from the main- 
land, and we soon crept to the shelter of a 
shed of boards that we had set up. 

How we four, with the skipper of a tug and 
his crew, happened to be camping on that 
lonely island so far from the old farm in Maine 
came about in this way: 

My cousin Addison had been studying in 
Cambridge under the celebrated Prof. Louis 
Agassiz, who was then at the height of his 
fame as a naturalist. It was Prof. Agassiz’s 
custom to send his students out to collect spec- 
imens for museums, and the summer before he 
had sent Addison, with four other young men, 
_ to the islands of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
with special instructions to visit Anticosti, of 
which next to nothing was then known. 

The boys spent almost six weeks in cruising 
round the gulf in a fishing schooner, and stop- 
ping at the various islands; they were suc- 
cessful in getting some specimens of unusual 
interest. When Addison came home for a day 
or two at Thanksgiving that fall, he had much 
to tell us about Anticosti. 

Of course we had heard of the island, but 
we were astounded when Addison told us that 
it was actually a hundred and forty miles long 
and from thirty to forty miles wide ; moreover, 
he said that it was teeming with bears, deer and 
moose, and abounding in small creeks where 
the fishing was good for salmon and trout. 

‘*And you should taste the ‘baked apples’ !’’ 
Addison said. ‘‘They’re simply delicious !’’ 

‘*What!’’ the old squire exclaimed. ‘‘ Don’t 
you tell me there are orchards on Anticosti !’’ 

‘*Oh, no, sir! Not apple trees!’’ replied Ad- 
dison, laughing. ‘‘It’s a kind of plum, or rather 
berry, that grows on the peat bogs a little bac 
from the shore; they’re so plentiful that 1’ve 
gathered a large bucketful in fifteen minutes. 
By the way, sir,’’ he added, after a short 
pause, ‘‘do you suppose that you could get 
permission from the provincial government to 
go there and salvage what’s on the beach ?”’ 

‘*Why, I think it likely,’’ the old gentleman 





Chapter One 


DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


THE NUMBER OF SHIPS THAT MUST HAVE GONE DOWN 





tide,’’ Addison replied promptly. ‘‘The tide 
rises ten or eleven feet there. We could tow 
the rafts over to Gaspé Bay and there load 
them on vessels. ’’ 

‘*Well, that sounds possible,’’ the old squire 
said. ‘‘I’ll think it over.’’ 

A day or two later Addison went back to 
Cambridge. But the old squire did not intend 
to let the matter drop, and the first time he 
went up to Three Rivers, he mentioned it to 
his partner. Mr. McCall was greatly attracted 
to the scheme. He was of the opinion that if 
the reports were accurate it might be possible 
by hiring a tug and a crew of five or six men 
to clear up twenty thousand dollars or more. 

In January, while the Provincial Parliament 
was in session at Quebec, Mr. McCall applied 
to the government for permission to salvage 
the lumber on the beach of Anticosti. Two or 
three months later he received a letter from 
the lieutenant governor of the province, or his 
secretary, which, although it was not exactly 
a formal permit, said that the government 
would raise no objection to the applicant’s 
picking up stranded lumber on Anticosti if he 
could find means to do so. Mr. McCall sent 
this letter down to the old squire, and they 
both decided that it was sufficient authoriza- 
tion for them to go ahead with the project. 

We hurried farm work that spring, and as 
soon as Addison came home from Cambridge 
we made ready to start. There were to be five 
in the expedition: Addison and I; Willis 
Murch, one of our young neighbors, whom we 
had hired to go with us; Bronson Chaplin, a 
former classmate at the academy, to whom I 
had written of the projected trip, and who, 
having means to travel as he pleased, had asked 


HERE WAS TRULY APPALLING 





replied, a little puzzled. ‘‘What 
did you find ?’’ 

**Lumber,’’ said Addison. 

At the word lumber the old 
squire looked interested. At that 
time he was in the lumber busi- 
ness at Three Rivers with a Cana- 
dian named McCall, who lived 
in Montreal and attended to the 
details of the business. 

‘* But I remember McCall’s 
telling me,’’ the old gentleman 
said, ‘‘that the growth on Anti- 
costi is worthless for lumber. ’’ . 

‘*Oh, this lumber didn’t grow there!’’ Ad- 
dison exclaimed. ‘‘It is from lumber vessels 
that have been wrecked there.’’ 

‘*T have heard it is a bad place for wrecks, ’’ 
said the old squire. ‘‘Only a year ago a bark 
that loaded at Three Rivers was cast away 
there. In fact, there have been some ugly 
stories that a gang of wreckers are living on 
the island, but I don’t suppose that’s so.’’ 

‘*Well, sir, a good many ships must have 
gone down off Anticosti,’? Addison said. ‘‘On 
the beach there are piles of good pine boards, 
spruce deals, clapboards and square timber. ’’ 

‘*Why hasn’t anyone salvaged it before?’’ 

‘*T asked our skipper that, and he said that 
the ledges offshore are so treacherous that it 
isn’t safe for a schooner or lighter to approach 
the island.’’ 

‘*But hasn’t the lumber weathered bad, and 
isn’t it broken up?’’ the old squire asked. 

**No, sir! Good Canada West pine like that 
lasts for years. It lies there just as the breakers 
piled it up. In one place I saw about eight 
thousand bunches of clapboards that had not 
even broken apart. And you ought to see the 
great square dimension timbers of clear old 
pine, spruce and tamarack.’’ 

The old squire was plainly interested in 
Addison’s account. 

‘* But if a schooner can’t approach the place, ”’ 
he said, ‘‘how do you plan to salvage the stuff?” 

‘*Raft the lumber and tow it off at high 











to be allowed to join the party; 
and Mr. McCall. We were to meet 
Mr. McCall at Rimouski, where 
the tug, with its captain and crew 
of four men, was waiting for us. 
We journeyed to Quebec, and 
from there to Rimouski. But 
when we reached the inn at which 
we were to meet Mr. McCall we 
found a telegram from him, say- 
ing that the day before, while 
helping to load a brig with lum- 
ber at Three Rivers, he had fallen 
through a hatch into the hold and 
broken his leg. At first we thought of giving up 
the trip; but another telegram from him, two 
hours later, advised us to go on, since the tug 
was already hired and the contract signed. 


At that time of year the voyage presented | 


no unusual dangers. Neither the captain nor 
any of the crew had ever landed on Anticosti, 
however ; seafaring men usually gave the place 
a wide berth. 

After a hasty consultation we decided to go 
on. So we went down to the water front, found 
our tug, and at one o’clock that afternoon 
steamed out from Rimouski. 

We soon encountered a heavy swell, and the 
tug pitched unpleasantly. As the hours passed 


and night came on, the weather got still | 


rougher; cooped up in the little, bad-smelling 
cabin, we boys were pretty sick. 

Toward morning fog came in. About three 
o’clock the captain sighted what he felt sure 
was the Admiralty light at the southwest point 
of Anticosti Island, but the fog soon obscured 
it. An hour later he saw for a few minutes 
through the fog another light off the port quar- 
ter, which he was certain could not be the 
light he had seen before. Puzzled and very 
much frightened, he stood offshore until day- 
light. The appearance of the mysterious light 
troubled the captain and the crew a good 
deal. 

At daybreak the fog lifted a little, and we 
steamed along the coast a little way until we 








| 





were perhaps twenty miles southeast of Light- 
house Point. Addison remembered having seen 
a great deal of lumber on that part of the beach, 
and so we decided to land. After some search 
we found a little creek that emptied into the 
gulf; it offered not only a good landing place 
but also a safe harbor for the tug. By night 
we had got our camping stuff ashore and had 
built a little shed of the lumber on the beach. 

We got a good rest that night, and the next 
morning we felt entirely recovered from the 
effects of the rough voyage. After breakfast 
we set out to explore the beach. 

We soon saw why little or no effort had been 
made to salvage the cargoes lost there. The 
coast of Anticosti consists of several benches 
or shelves of limestone and sandstone forma- 
tion. The topmost, which lies just above high 
water, rises to a height of from ten to thirty 
feet, and in some places it overhangs the water. 
To the seaward of that line of crags and just 
under water at low tide, there is another shelf 
of ledges, which extends out to sea for three or 
four hundred yards before deep water begins. 
At high tide a vessel could sail over those sub- 
merged ledges; at low tide the water over 
them is often not more than three feet deep. 

We went along the shore for several miles in 
either direction from our camp. Some of the 
lumber had lain there for years and of course 
was much weathered; but a good deal of the 
wreckage had been cast up not long before. 
One ship that had gone to pieces on the ledges 
had been laden with grindstones. At low tide 
we saw lying in the water enough grindstones 
to sharpen all the dull tools in Canada! 

Some of the wreckage consisted of sawed 
timber of all sizes, apparently intended for 
house frames ; but the larger part of the 
pine and spruce lumber was in boards 
of one-inch thickness, and in two- and 
three-inch deals. During the forenoon 
we found the eight thousand or more 
bunches of clapboards of which Addi- 
son had told us. They lay so high on the 
shore ledges that it would be an easy 
matter to salvage them. Near our camp 
we found a great number of crates, each 
of which contained from sixty to a 
hundred wooden bowls that had been 
turned out on lathes from some sort of 
hard wood. At another place a mile or 
more farther along the shore there were 
hundreds, yes, thousands, of ash han- 
dles for spades, shovels and hoes, all 
corded up in bundles. 

At one point within a little curve of 
the shore lay a vast quantity of laths 
for lath and plaster work in houses, 
and farther on was a rick more than a 
thousand feet long of cedar shingles in 
bunches. A part of the hull of the 
schooner that had carried the shingles 
was still pounding on the ledges. Sev- 
eral miles from that place we found 
another rick of shingles—nine thousand 
bunches of them, according to a hasty 
estimate that Willis and Addison made. 

The number of ships that must have 
gone down here was truly appalling. 
There was something so sinister in the 
appearance of that wreck-strewn beach 
that the cheerful spirit with which we 
had set out on our tour of exploration 
left us. We could not forget the stories we had 
heard that the wrecks off Anticosti were not 
caused by storms or sunken ledges, but by 
false beacons ; and that set us to thinking again 
of the mysterious light we had seen when we 
were approaching the island. 

When we neared the camp fire, we noticed a 
strong odor of something scorching. Two of 
the crew were broiling lobsters on the coals. 
They had been lobstering out on the flats, and 
had caught fifty or more, some of which were 
huge fellows that must have weighed fifteen 


| pounds! The men said that the waters round 


the outer line of reefs were swarming with 
lobsters. The feast that we had of them that 
night somewhat raised our spirits. 

After talking the situation over with the 
captain, —although he seemed to take no great 
interest in the affair,—we agreed that the only 
way to salvage the lumber would be to get it 
into rafts as Addison had suggested, and to 
tow the rafts off at high tide in calm weather. 
One day of good weather would be enough to 
tow a large raft over to Gaspé Harbor. Many 
practical difficulties presented themselves, but 
we thought that if fortune favored us we could 
surmount them. 

After supper we strolled along the beach to 
look at some of the lumber again. Near one of 
the old hulks we found a mark cut on a stick 
of timber—three X’s and A. C. Rather dis- 
turbed, we walked on, talking the matter over. 
About half a mile farther on, we found the 
same mark cut on another stick. The marks 
seemed fairly fresh. 

‘* Now, who do you suppose did that?’”’ 
Willis said. ‘‘Looks to me as if some one else 
had been here looking this lumber over.’’ 

‘*Maybe, ’’ Addison said ; ‘‘but we have a per- 
mit to get it; that makes it all right for us.’’ 

We had taken with us the letter that Mr. 
McCall had sent down to the old squire. When 
we got back to camp, we read it again. Al- 
though it seemed conclusive as to our rights, 
those bench marks made us a little uneasy. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


O restore lustre to a commonplace truth, 
translate it into action. 


To Miracles of Science Pedants nod 
Assent—denying only those of God. 


OST of the disappointments of life flow 
from the fact that we attach to things an 

importance in excess of their actual value. 

HE most sublime achievement of the hero 

is to create a tradition that shall raise to 
the high level of his own extraordinary deed 
the standards of the average man. 

OW the midsummer drowning accidents 

emphasize the need of instruction in 
swimming! The time will come when all chil- 
dren will be taught to swim as a matter of 
course. It is probably not too much to say 
that if they had been nine out of ten of the 
drowning accidents — except drownings that 
result from shipwreck—would not occur. 

HE kind of sentiment that counts in war 

is behind the plan to convert into bronze 
medals of honor the old twelve-pounders that 
Lafayette brought to this country during the 
Revolution. The proposed decoration would be 
known as the American Eagle, and, as the 
‘tA. E.,’’ would doubtless become to our sol- 
diers and sailors what the ‘*V. C.’’ is to those 
of Great Britain. 


HE best news of the day is, not that from 

any foreign battlefield, but that contained 
in the July crop report of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. It estimates a har- 
vest of more than six billion bushels of the 
principal food staples. Corn, wheat, barley, 
oats, white potatoes, rye, sweet potatoes and 
rice all promise to exceed, and some to exceed 
greatly, the crops of last year; and the home 
gardens are yet to be heard from. ‘‘Gentlemen, 
our allies, have another one of these excellent 
corn pones!’? 

OST of us think of coal simply as ‘‘hard’’ 

or ‘‘soft,’? although perhaps with a 

general understanding that hard coal is divided 
into furnace, egg, stove, nut and pea; and those 
who are especially well-informed know also of 
‘*buckwheat,’’ ‘‘barley’’ and other appetizing 
subdivisions. But even the well-informed will 
be surprised to learn that mine dealers have 
been shipping no fewer than 1156 kinds of coal 
to the Atlantic seaboard. National committees 
have now managed to reduce the number of 
recognized classes to forty-one. 

HE city of Pernambuco, in Brazil, is trying 

a new system of street numbering that has 
an obvious advantage. Instead of using consec- 
utive numbers, the new plan uses numbers 
that indicate in metres the approximate dis- 
tance from a given starting point. Thus if your 
door is 100 metres from the given starting point, 
presumably the end of the street, the number 
of your house is 100. The house directly oppo- 
site is numbered 99 or perhaps 101. ‘The houses 
on either side of you are not 98 and 102, but, 
say, 90 and 110—or whatever distance they 
may be in metres from the starting point. 

FFECTIVE as good prose may be, good 

poetry, after all, says things with more | 
effect than prose can possibly say them. The 





paper would serve just as well. We are asked 
to forego luxuries; here is the mere shell of a 
luxury that is causing a serious economic waste. 


og 
IS GERMANY DEMOCRATIC? 


T is common for those who deplore the en- 
I trance of the United States into the war to 

declare that Germany is quite as democratic 
as this country, that the Kaiser is less powerful 
than the President, and that the Reichstag 
rules the empire as much as Parliament rules 
England or Congress rules the United States. 
Let us see whether that is the truth. 

If it be granted for the moment that the 
authority of the President in national affairs 
is nearly or quite as great as that of the Kaiser, 
it is a fact that he derives his authority from 
the vote of the people, is responsible to them, 
and at the end of four years must step down 
or submit his conduct to the judgment of the 
people. The Kaiser is an hereditary monarch 
whom the people can neither choose nor dis- 
miss. 

The President may not declare war unless 
Congress permits him to do so. The Kaiser 
may declare an offensive war with the consent 
of the Bundesrat alone, and a defensive war 
without consulting anyone; and he himself is 
the sole judge whether the war is offensive or 
defensive. 

The Kaiser personally appoints all the 
Prussian members of the Bundesrat, the. fed- 
eral senate of the empire. No army or navy 
legislation, no important revenue bills and no 
constitutional amendments can pass if fourteen 
of his seventeen appointees object. 

The Kaiser, we must not forget, is also King 
of Prussia—and Prussia contains two thirds of 
the area and population of the empire. In that 
capacity he is head of the church as well as of 
the state and the army. He appoints almost 
all the members of the upper house of the Prus- 
sian Diet, and the lower house is elected by a 
system undemocratic to a degree that to Amerj- 
cans would seem incredible. The members are 
not chosen by the people, but by electors. One 
third of the electors are chosen by the taxpayers 
who pay one third of the taxes, another third 
by the taxpayers who pay the next third of 
the taxes, and the last third by the rest of the 
voters. As the system works out in practice one 
rich man selects one third of the electors in 2200 
Prussian subdistricts and in 1700 more two men 
have that power. Three per cent of the voters 
elect one third of the electors, ten per cent 
elect another third and eighty-seven per cent 
choose the rest. In the Prussian elections of 
1903 there were 324,000 Conservative voters 
and 314,000 Socialists; 143 Conservative mem- 
bers were elected, and not a single Socialist. Is 
that democratic? Yet that is the Prussian Diet 
that under the Kaiser governs two thirds of 
Germany. 

True, the Kaiser, under pressure of popular 
dissatisfaction with a war that has not gone 
altogether smoothly, has instructed the Prus- 
sian Diet to reform and liberalize this un- 
equal franchise. But how far will the Diet 
venture to go, and will the Kaiser assent to 
what it does? More than once a Hohenzollern 
has broken his promise of political reform. 

As for the Reichstag, it does not, like the 
British Parliament, control the money supplies 
of the crown. The Kaiser gets his grants from 
the Prussian Diet—and from his very large 
landed estates. The Reichstag has not, as the 
British and French parliaments have, any con- 
trol over the executive policy of the Kaiser or 
over the choice of his ministers. The Chancellor 
holds office at the pleasure of the Emperor, 
even if every vote in the Reichstag is hostile. 
The Reichstag has the right to initiate legisla- 
tion ; as a matter of fact, it does not often use 
| that right. It simply debates, amends or agrees 


| to bills prepared by the Chancellor and the 


reflection is trite, but we are moved to make | Bundesrat. The Bundesrat, which is the more 


it by these few poignant lines that we clip | 


from a poem by Mr. Siegfried Sassoon. They | 
describe a mother who has lost her son in the | 


war. 


“Jack fell as he’d have wished,” the mother said, 

And folded up the letter that she’d read. 

“The Colonel writes so nicely.” Something 
broke 

In the tired voice that quavered to a choke. 

She half looked up. ‘‘We mothers are so proud 

Of our dead soldiers.” Then her face was bowed. 


N view of the scarcity of tin and the diffi- 


culty that the canning factories are having | 





| powerful house of the German Parliament, 
represents the federated states of the empire, 
but none of its members are elected by the 
people. Every single one is appointed by the 
kings and the grand dukes and the other heads 
of the various states. No important legislation 
ean pass against the will of fourteen of those 
personal appointees of the German princes, 
and the Bundesrat and the Kaiser, acting 
together, can at any time dissolve a Reichstag 
that does not please them. 

Finally, the Reichstag districts have not 


or expect to have in getting cans enough to been reformed since 1870. Some of the rural 


take care of their orders, it seems strange that | 
the tobaeco companies have not been asked or | 
compelled to find a substitute for the immense 
quantities of tin that they use in making to- 
There are scores of different 
makes, each put up in a tin box that is distinc- | 
tive in size, shape or color, and that is thrown 
away as soon as it is emptied. Cheap cloth or 


baeco boxes. 





districts contain 100,000 persons; some of the 
districts in great and growing cities contain 


| 500,000. Is that democratic? 


No one denies the efficiency, honesty and 
economy of the government that Germany 
has; the question is whether a nation should 
take like obedient children the government, 





however excellent, that is imposed on it from 
above, or whether it should aim at fitting 
its citizens by education, trial and experience 
to be intelligent sharers in the task of govern- 
ment. No one denies that in many of the con- 
cerns of daily life the Germans have as much 
personal liberty as we have, or even more; no 
one in Germany, for example, would think of 
prohibiting his neighbor’s use of alcoholic 
liquor or of passing laws to prevent him from 
playing games on Sunday ; but quite apart from 
the carefully undemocratic political system, 
there are in Germany privileged castes, aristo- 
cratic, military and official, that are unknown 
in the United States. It is permissible to argue 
that the German system of government and 
society is better than ours, although if that be 
true we must begin by admitting that Frank- 
lin, Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln and all the 
heroes of our history believed in and fought 
for a falsehood; but it is not permissible to 
argue that Germany is as democratic as Amer- 
ica, for that is not true. 


oe 


LUXURIES 


YOUNG American opera singer who 
A loves the limelight and finds the press a 
good substitute for it during the summer 
season has been regaling the American public 
with her views on luxuries in war time. She 
urges people who like caviar and truffles to 
continue to buy them, for although they are 
luxuries ‘‘they give employment to people who 
would otherwise be out of work.’’ 

The argument is as old as political economy, 
and so weak and sophomoric that to refute 
it seems almost like hitting a baby. Never- 
theless, there are always people to whom it is 
convincing, and to make their number as few 
as possible is now, in war times, a patriotic duty. 

The answer to the argument is this: Every 
person whose sole occupation is making or 
selling luxuries is a person withdrawn from 
the job of making necessaries; and until all 
the people everywhere have enough of the 
necessaries, the time and money spent in 
making luxuries is an economic waste. 

In peace times the waste is less noticeable, 
and among prosperous nations is comfortably 
borne, but in war times the case becomes 
different. Among all peoples art first shows 
itself in the impulse to decorate the weapons 
of war and the chase. At first every man dec- 
orates his own, but in time the more skillful 
among the tribe begin to exchange their artistic 
skill for food and clothing furnished by others 
who are good hunters but poor artists. The 
arrangement is entirely satisfactory so long as 
peace continues, but when a neighboring tribe 
starts on the warpath the plan ceases to work. 
What is wanted then is, not decorated war 
clubs, but more war clubs, and more men to 
wield them, and still other men to supply food 
and carry water to the fighters. The decora- 
tors—the ornamental members of the tribe— 
must be pressed into useful service or the tribe 
perishes. 

It is so with us now. Here is Aroostook 
County, the greatest potato-growing region in 
the United States, worried to death over the 
necessity of filling its quota for the draft and 
getting the five thousand men it needs to har- 
vest the crop. It is a choice between two ne- 
cessities; but suppose the men were making 
summer furs or brass bells for dog collars? 

Here is the war board of the American 
Railway Association asking people to give up 
the luxurious side of travel and the use of lux- 
uries that move as freight, in order that more 
cars may be devoted to transporting arms, food 
and men. The vice president of a great bank 
in New York puts it well when he says, ‘‘ The 


woman who buys fancy shoes at sixteen dollars | 


a pair keeps many boys at the front from 
having any shoes to relieve their weary, aching 
feet on the march.’’ 

Caviar is much like the Latin word for be- 
ware, and the difference between trufiles and 
trifles is slight. 
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ON THE FRONTIERS OF 
DISLOYALTY 


T is perhaps too much to expect all citizens 
] to be patriotic, and it is certainly too much 

to expect all citizens to be wise. And since, 
of course, office holders are only citizens not 
widely different from the voters they represent, 
we must not be too much astonished to find 
that there are in positions of authority at Wash- 
ington men who are foolish, small-minded 
and sometimes unpatriotic. Some of them are 
in Congress, some of the most conspicuous 
of them are in the Senate. They make use of 
their abilities and their privileges to hamper, 
delay and obstruct the conduct of the war. 


Some of them do so because they opposed the 
war in the first place and desire it to be un- 
successful; others because they wish to win 
the good will of certain classes of voters who 
they believe are unfriendly to the war; others 
because they speak for particular interests for 
whose prosperity they are more solicitous than 
they are for the honor and security of the 
nation. ‘‘ There are,’’ as one distinguished 
Senator has declared, ‘‘too many men prac- 
ticing law in the Senate.’’ 

There are officials in administrative posts, 
too, ‘who deliberately jeopard the success of 
our war preparations by tedious bickerings 
with men whose codperation is essential to the 
discharge of their duty. The most charitable 
reason that we can find for their conduct is 
selfish determination to have their own way, 
whatever evil may result to the cause of the 
nation. 

The spectacle of those men laboring per- 
versely for personal ends, or for the ends of a 
class or of the enemy, when the opportunity 
lies before them to serve their country at a 
great crisis in its history, is undeniably dis- 
couraging. They do harm, and it is well 
that their fellow citizens should keep their 
offenses in mind. But, after all, they can only 
annoy and hinder the nation; they cannot 
defeat its will. The sincere and steadfast 
patriots in Congress, in public office, in army 
and navy, as in every calling and profes- 
sion of private life, are vastly in the majority, 
and they will carry the war for democracy 
through to a successful issue. We shall have 
the revenue legislation and the food legislation, 
the necessary war supplies and the necessary 
merchant ships—not quite so soon as we ought 
to have them, but soon enough, we may be 
sure, to disconcert the enemy. 
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OUR DANGER AT HOME 


T is not only our conduct in the field and 
I on the sea that we are about to submit to 

the judgment of the world: no heroism 
that our soldiers or sailors can display in the 
face of the enemy will save us from the con- 
demnation of posterity if we fail to maintain 
peace and good order at home. 

Consider some of the occurrences of the past 
few weeks: a riot, mob violence and murder in 
Memphis; an infinitely worse outbreak of dis- 
order in East St. Louis, in which women took 
a most discreditable part and in which the mob 
wantonly, maliciously and indiscriminately de- 
stroyed property and stoned, shot or burned to 
death so many persons that the number will 
never be known; a violent round-up and de- 
portation of labor agitators in Arizona, and an 
assault, in which men in uniform took part, 
upon a Socialist parade and the Socialists’ 
headquarters in Boston—those are the chief, 
but not the only, outbreaks within a short time. 
Many of those who led or participated in them 
are known, but the law—and there is plenty 
of it—has not punished one of them. 

It is true that the offenders in each case had, 
or thought they had, grievances to redress ; but 
it is also true that the laws do not class as 
criminal the acts or conduct that constitute 
those grievances. There has been an exodus of 
large numbers of negroes from the South north- 
ward. Whether their going was spontaneous 
or induced by employers does not matter, since 
they had a right to go. They also had a right 
to work, if they chose, for lower wages than 
white men receive. Some of them, in East St. 
Louis, were guilty of conduct that should have 
been punished, but was not. The violence 
against them started as a labor trouble, but it 
soon became a race war. 

Men have the right to associate themselves 
in labor unions—and in anti-labor unions, like 
the I. W. W. They have also the right to urge 
men who are willing to work—as they them- 
selves are not—to strike, and thus to impede or 
stop industrial operations. In the Arizona case 
a great majority of the miners wished to work. 
They took the law into their own hands and 
deported the agitators who, if they had been 
successful, would have deprived them of their 
employment. 

War is the acme of violence, and experience 
shows that it always tends to beget violence 
and disorder at home while the military forces 
are in the field. In the present war, there 
have been riots in England and in Ireland, in 
Germany and in Austria, and even in the 
nentral Scandinavian countries, and America is 
more liable to the evil than any of those coun- 
tries. We call the United States a ‘‘melting 
pot’’?; it is for the most part the aliens 
among us that cause the trouble. That is all 
the more reason why we should be vigilant. 

Our mixed government, which divides au- 





thority between state and nation, makes it hard 
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to repress or to punish offenses against the 
public peace and the rights and property of 
persons who happen to be unpopular, whether 
they are native whites, aliens or negroes; but 
if the offenses are not punished—if those who 
commit them go free, if the majority approves 
or excuses violence—we shall transmit a woeful 
legacy of evil to the next generation. This may 
be the ‘‘land of the free,’’ but it is certainly 
not the ‘‘home of the brave’’ unless we have 
the courage to face the evil and overcome it. 


ae 
CURRENT EVENTS 


REPARATIONS FOR WAR.—Secretary 

McAdoo told the Finance Committee of 
the Senate on July 27 that the appropriations 
made or pending for the year that will end 
June 30, 1918, have reached $11,651, 194,000, 
of which about $10,000,000,000 is for war pur- 
poses. Loans to our allies may make the total 
to be raised about $17,000,000,000. —— Mr. 
Frank A. Seott of Cleveland, head of the Gen- 
eral Munitions Board, has been made chairman 
of the new War Industries Board, which will 
supervise the spending of all money for war 
purposes. The other members are Lieut. Col. 
Palmer E. Pierce, Rear Adm. Frank F. 
Fletcher, and Messrs. Bernard M. Baruch of 
New York, Robert S. Brookings of St. Louis, 
Robert S. Lovett of the Union Pacific system 
and Hugh Frayne of New York to represent 
labor. Messrs. Baruch, Brookings and Lovett 
of that board, together with Mr. Herbert C. 
Hoover, will serve as a Central Purchasing 
Commission. ——It is announced that the med- 
ical branch of the army will require 24,000 
physicians and 120,000 enlisted men in the 
medical corps during the coming year. Half of 
these are wanted by October 1, and the larger 
part of them are already enrolled for training. 
—It is expected that Gen. Goethals will go 
to France, in charge of engineering work 
there. ——On July 29 President Wilson ap- 
pealed directly to the housewives of the United 
States to help in the work of food conservation 
by canning, preserving, pickling or drying the 
vast quantities of fruits, berries and vegetables 
that will otherwise go to waste. ——The work 
of examining the men called under the selective 
draft disclosed an unexpectedly large propor- 
tion of men entitled to exemption or claiming 
exemption. ° 


ONGRESS.—The Senate passed the river 

and harbors bill on July 26 by a vote of 
50 to 11. The bill, which the House passed a 
month earlier, carries appropriations of $27,- 
954,000. Senate amendments provide for a 
permanent waterways commission of seven 
members and for negotiations for the purchase 
of the Cape Cod and the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware canals by the government.——The food 
control bill remained in conference. The con- 
ferees at last reached an agreement to eliminate 
the Senate plan for a congressional advisory 
board, which the President had said he would 
not tolerate. —-The Senate Finance Commit- 
tee on July 31 voted against taking action at 
this time to arrange for the $5, 000, 000, 000 addi- 
tional appropriation that Secretary McAdoo 
asks for war expenses during the fiscal year. 
The committee felt that the $5,276,500,000 to 
be derived from Liberty Loan bonds, from the 
war revenue bill and from normal sources of 
taxation will be sufficient until Congress meets 
in December. It decided to levy enough addi- 
tional taxes on corporate and personal incomes 
and on intoxicating liquors to increase the rev- 
enue of the war tax bill from $1,670,000,000 
to about $2,000,000,000.——On August 1 the 
Senate voted to submit to the states the con- | 
stitutional amendment for national prohibition. 
The vote was 65 for it, and 20 against it, a 
two-thirds vote being necessary for passage. | 
——The Senate passed a resolution asking the 
President to negotiate treaties with our Allies 
that will allow us to draft for military service 
their citizens who reside in this country. 


e 
OVERNOR OF TEXAS.— The legisla- 
ture of Texas met in special session on 
August 1 to consider the impeachment of Gov. 
James E. Ferguson, who is under indictment 
for misuse of public funds. 
s 


ECENT DEATH.—At Newport, Rhode 
Island, on July 28, Rear Adm. Stephen B. 
Luce, aged 90, ° 


REECE.—The Greek Parliament, arbitra- | 
rily dismissed by King Constantine before 
his abdication, met late in July. King Alex- 
ander made no speech from the throne, and 
Premier Venizelos obviously had the situation 
well in hand. He said that the occasion marked 
the end of autocracy in Greece and the re- 
sumption of popular rule. 
eo 
ORWEGIAN MISSION.—A party of 
nine prominent Norwegians, led by Dr. 
Nansen, the arctic explorer, has arrived in the | 
United States to discuss with our government 
the embargo on certain exports to Norway. 








THE GREAT WAR ag | 
(From July 26 to August 1) | 

At dawn on July 31, after weeks of the | 
heaviest artillery preparation that the war has | 
known, the British launched a great offensive | 
on a twenty-mile front from the river Lys to 
Boesinghe. ‘There was active codperation from 
the French troops in the marshy region be- 
tween Boesinghe and Dixmude. Before night 
the Allies had captured ten villages and more 
than 5000 prisoners, and occupied the first three 
lines of German trenches along virtually the 
entire line attacked. The British dispatches 
said that their casualties were ‘‘surprisingly 
light’’ despite the fierce resistance. Late in 
the day the Germans made a counter-attack at 
the point where the Allied forces join. They 
won back only the village of St. Julien. A 
very heavy rain on August 1 kept the Allies 
from pressing their attack, but they consoli- 
dated their gains and prepared the way for 
further advances by a terrific artillery fire. 
There was renewed activity in the Verdun 
sector and in the region of the Aisne, with 
the Germans taking the offensive. 

The beginning of August brought welcome 
indications of a turn in the tide of the Russian 
retreat in East Galicia. In several sectors the 
loyal troops had faced about and were offering 
the Austro-Germans such resistance as they 
could with their badly depleted forces. They 
were able to check their opponents, who are 
numerically much stronger, only to a slight 
extent, but their renewed resistance, especially 
north of the Dniester, showed that the spirit 
of loyalty was still alive in Gen. Korniloff’s 
army. Perhaps the return of Premier Kerenski 
to the front had something to do with the 
improved conditions. During the last week of 
July the Russian retreat crossed the Russian 
border at Husiatyn, about seventy miles due 
east of Halicz and a hundred miles from the 
high-water mark of the offensive that the Rus- 
sians began early in the month. One of the 
main attempts of the Russians to check the 
enemy was on the heights east of the Zbrucz, 
which flows along the border between Galicia 
and Russia. They were unable, however, to 
keep the Teuton forces from crossing the river. 
The: Teutons were also able to invade Buko- 
wina by way of the Suczawa valley. The town 
of Seletyn was their immediate objective in 
that region. South of the Carpathians the 
Russo-Roumanian forces not only held their 
own, despite the Russian debacle in Galicia 
and the activities of German spies who sought 
to spread disaffection in their ranks, but they 
were able to continue their advances on a long 
front. In the Casin and Putna valleys they 
captured six more villages in the closing days 
of July and many prisoners and guns. It was 
said that fifty German spies, disguised as Rus- 
sian soldiers, were shot there in a single day. 

The week brought a brief announcement that 
additional American troops had arrived on 
French soil, and with it a statement from 
Washington that in the future no news of the 
movements of our soldiers to France would be 
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AMERICAN TROOPS IN PARIS 


| 
given out, and that the public would have to | 
consider that ‘‘no news is good news’’ in that | 
respect. Gens. Blatchford and Biddle of the | 
American army, with their staffs, arrived in | 
England during the week. 

At a conference of the Allied Powers held | 
in Paris it was decided to withdraw the Entente | 
troops from ancient Greece, Thessaly and | 
Epirus. That does not affect the campaign in 
Macedonia and Albania, but means the turning 
over to the new Greek government the territory 
seized to make secure the rear of the Entente 
troops fighting in the Balkans while Greece 
was still a noncorhbatant. 

During the week German aircraft made two 
raids toward Paris, but without doing worse | 
damage than to drop bombs on a Red Cross | 
hospital outside the city, where they killed | 
four persons. It was said in the House of Com- | 
mons that 366 persons have been killed and | 
1092 injured by German air raids in the metro- 
politan district of London since the war began. 

The British cruiser Ariadne, of 11,000 tons, 
built in 1898, was torpedoed, with the loss of 
thirty-eight of the crew. 

The U-boat toll of the week was slightly 
less — twenty-one British vessels, of which 
eighteen were of more than 1600 tons. The 























Italians lost two ships and the French none. 


Nedlin 


Better than Leather 


Miss Hewes wore her 
NeSdlin Soles eight 
months without any 
signs of wear. 


Nedlin Soles are completely superior to any leather soles 
you have ever worn. Synthetically compounded for extreme 
wear resistance they are breaking sole-wear records for 
millions of Americans. And setting new records in low 
shoe-bill cost. Often they cut shoe-bills in half. 


And NeZlin wearers frequently wear Nedlin Soles for 
months without marring their appearance in the least. Take 
this letter for an example: 


Dear Sirs: May 21, 1917 

‘*While reading The Saturday Evening Post, my attention was 
attracted by your Neolin advertisements. Being a business woman 
with home res, ities, J am anxious to make my salary go as 
far as possible. 

‘‘Now the shoe problem has been with me, for the past two 
years, an one indeed, for good looking shoes are so 
expensive and last such a short time. So I resolved to try Nealin. 

‘‘I bought a pair of shoes with Neolin Soles for $5 last Septem- 
ber, 1916, and have worn the shoes steadily ever since. I love their 
comfort, and am amazed to see that the soles show no signs of wear 
yet. I am simply delighted with the Neolin Soles and would not 
think in future of going back to leather soles.’’ 

(Signed) HAZEL HEWES, 


Commonwealth Ave., Houlton, Me. 





So there can scarcely be any other alternative than NeGlin for your 
new shoes. But be careful to look for the name Nedlin underneath. Only 
so can you protect yourself against imitation soles intended to look like 
Nedlin Soles. 


Neodlin Neither Rubber Nor Leather 


Because Neédlin is not rubber or near-rubber. It islighter than rubber. 
It will not crack or peel or warp like rubber. Nor draw the feet like 
rubber. Neither is Nedlin a substitute for sole leather. It outranges it 
too far. It is waterproof as sealskin. And grip-sure and buoyant, and 
resilient, too. It makes the sidewalk feel like felt. It won't swell from 
wet. It will keep you foot-trim in rainy weather by making heavy-foot 
rubbers unnecessary. 

Every woman's and man’s and child's shoes will be better for these 
Better-era Shoe-soles for all-season, all-weather wear. In black, white, 
tan. Mark that mark; stamp it on your memory: Nedlin 


—the trade symbol for a never changing quality product of 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, O. 
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IN THE MELON PATCH 
By Abbie Craig 


H, the sun shines hot on a big straw hat, 
And the dust is hot on little bare toes— 
But then, who cares for a thing like that 
Where the biggest melon grows? 


For the worn top rail is a perfect seat, 
When an oak tree stands by the fence for shade, 
And the third just right for the little bare feet, 
When the prize-won search is made. 


























And the melon’s heart is so crisp and red 
And sugary, cracked dead ripe in two! 
Oh, who would care, since the hot road led 
Where the biggest melon grew? 
od 
A REAL CHRIST 
T was Monday morning, and Mr. Morris, 
as he sat in his private office looking 
over his mail, was surprised to see one 
of the members of his Sunday- school 
class that he had taught the day before 
come in with a serious look on his face. 
At first he feared that the young man was in some 
trouble, financial or otherwise, but his first words 
reassured him. 

“Mr. Morris,” he began, “perhaps you may think 
that I should have gone to the minister with the 
questions I am bringing to you, but, to be frank 
with you, I am looking for a common-sense expla- 
nation of the incarnation, and not a theological 
one. I have thought it over, and I am unable to 
see why an all-wise God should need a mediator 
between Himself and his children; and although I 
admit the beauty of the life of Christ, yet the reason 
for his human-divine life I cannot see.” 

His teacher smiled in the way that had endeared 
him to all who had ever sought his help. “James,” 
he said, “I read a story once that will, I think, 
explain this matter better than any long discussion 
of it. 

“There was a little girl who had gone to bed for 
the first time by herself. Her mother had carefully 
tucked her in and heard her prayers and seen 
that her precious dolly was beside her. The night 
lamp was burning so that the child might have no 
fear of the darkness, and so the mother left her. 

“In a little time a plaintive voice called, ‘Mamma, 
mamma, please lie down beside me.’ 

«Go to sleep, girlie,’ her mother called. ‘God 
will watch over you, and you have your dolly.’ 

***T don’t want God and I don’t want my dolly,’ 
came the reply. ‘I want some one with skin on 
their face.’ My boy, that is what Christ is to his 
friends and brothers. He is as near to us as the 
little girl’s mother was to her, and He couldn’t 
have been so unless God had sent Him to earth to 
live just the life He led and to die the death He 
died.” 

“Is He as real as that to you, Mr. Morris?” 

“Yes, He is as real as that to me.” 

“T think I see, sir,” said the young man. 

° 9 
THE LURE OF THE IMAGINATION 
HE Farnams were not by any means the 
poorest family in Hinsdale, but all 
through his boyhood and youth Albert 
had known what it was to need money. 
When he accepted the position of teller 
in the village bank, the salary, which 
was comparatively small, seemed to Albert a 
princely income, and he outlived it the first six 
months. None of his indulgences were vicious, 
however, and he retrieved himself before another 
six months had passed. 

During the next five years Albert Farnam was 
again and again tempted into unwarranted extrav- 
agances. He did not take it much to heart, for he 
had no one to provide for except himself, and 
found it comparatively easy to make up his deficits 
by compensating economies. A little thoughtful 
introspection would have convinced him that his 
ideas of money were being unconsciously influ- 
enced by the large sums that passed through his 
hands daily, but Albert was ‘“‘easy-minded,” and 
not much given to probing motives or states of 
mind to the bottom. 

When young Farnam was twenty-five, he was 
elected cashier, with an increase of salary. The 
year before he had married, and his promotion 
seemed to warrant him in renting a more expen- 
sive house and in buying furniture accordingly. 
He had to go into debt for this, and some of the 
old bills were yet unpaid, but that did not trouble 
him much. He was earning more now, he told 
himself, and he attached no importance whatever 
to the’ fact that his eye rested carelessly upon a 
heap of bank notes as he indulged in this comfort- 
ing reflection. 

One snowy December afternoon, Albert, who 
was alone in the bank, surprised himself in the act 
of making a false entry in one of the books. That 
may seem a strange way of expressing it, but he 
described the experience in those very words years 
later. For weeks he had been in sore straits. His 
creditors were growing clamorous, his wife was 
ill, and the last quarter’s rent was unpaid. More 
than once he had permitted himself to draw a con- 
trast between the affluence round him and his own 
slender purse; but to this day he solemnly avers 
that he had never consciously entertained the: 
thought of tampering with the funds in his charge 
until he found himself that afternoon with the book 
open before him and the dipped pen already poised 
over the page. A 

Albert was so distressed and frightened that 
great beads of perspiration started out on his fore- 
head, and he flung the pen from him as if it had 
been a deadly weapon. Was his mind temporarily 
unhinged by his days and nights of harrowing 
anxiety? That was Albert’s first thought, but he 
dismissed it as absurd. At all events, he must re- 
sign his position. He was unfit to be trusted with a 
temptation that had almost overcome him. In time, 
however, his sturdy manhood rallied against the 
shallow plea of the weakling. If he were afraid of 
himself, it must be because he did not know him- 
self thoroughly, and he determined to spare no 
pains in getting at the root of the trouble. 

The conclusions that Albert reached were start- 
ling enough, but he did not shrink from them. 
Ever since he entered the bank he had been giving 
loose rein to a covetous imagination. He had not 
taken the matter seriously, to be sure, but, in the 
mental sphere, he had been living luxuriously upon 
money that did not belong to him. He could see 
plainly now how his habits of thinking had repeat- 
edly betrayed him into extravagance, and this 
once had led him, quite unsuspecting, to the brink 





of a grave crime. Suppose the pressure had been 
stronger! Suppose some emergency had arisen un- 
expectedly! He trembled to think what the result 
might have been. ° 


ON DUTY 


Y grandfather was swapping tales with a 
M fellow boarder on the porch of a summer 

hotel, writes a Companion contributor, 
while I, a small boy of ten or so, dangled my legs 
from its railing and listened. 

“One of the worst shocks I ever had came when 
I was twenty-four years old,” he said. “I’d been 
working my way up in a drug store since I was 
seventeen, and was finally trusted to put up pre- 
scriptions. I had just decided that my increased 
earnings made it possible for me to offer myself 
to a girl with whom I was desperately in love, but 
of whose love for me I was miserably in doubt— 
when she came into the store one night with a 
look of terror on her face. Her little brother had 
been taken suddenly ill, her father was cut of 
town, the doctor dare not leave the child, they kept 
no servant, there were no telephones in those days, 
and she had come alone from a suburb across the 
river to get a prescription filled. 

“I knew she almost worshiped the poor little 
fellow who was, as she feared, dying; but I couldn’t 
even desert my post in the store to go back with 
her; and she was soon running back alone to catch 
the last ferry. 

“After watching her out of sight, I turned back 
into the store and began to paste the prescription 
into the book, when suddenly my mind gave an 
awful sort of backward somersault, and I knew 
that I had made a mistake in mixing the medicine 
that would kill the child, if he still lived when his 
sister got to him! 

“The ferry was a mile away and I was a swift 
runner, and I could still catch her, but there would 
be nothing to substitute for the poisonous mess I 
had given her. Llooked at the clock; in fifteen 
minutes the ferry would start; the prescription, 
although powerful, was simple, and could be put 
up in ten minutes. For the fraction of a second I 
hesitated ; then I mixed it, and started. 

“I reached the ferry, as you may guess, almost 
exhausted, but in time, if things had run as accu- 
rately in those days as they do now; but the boat 
was already halfway across. I roared and yelled, 
but they either didn’t hear or wouldn’t heed me, 
and went steadily on. Then I swam for it. I knew 
that I would be too late, but somehow I had to 
keep going. I stumbled up the bank on the other 
side and ran on again with such a feeling of terror 
as I have never since experienced! 

“TI met the doctor coming out of the gate, and saw 
the girl I loved, who had been speaking with him, 
just turning back to the house. The doctor stopped 
and stared at me in the moonlight. 

***Hello!’ he shouted. ‘You are the drug-store 
chap, or his ghost! If you are the real article, you’d 
better get a new job! I knewthe minute I smelled 
your bottle that you’d blundered, but, thank God, 
the baby has turned the corner and will get well 
without any of your help or hindrance!’ 

“Well, man though I was, I simply went down 
in a heap at his feet; and he—who in spite of his 
rage was as tender-hearted as a baby—carried me 
into the house, and when I came to, sonny” (turn- 
ing to me, whose look of intense interest had 
caught his eye), “when I came to, sonny, I was 
lying in my wet clothes on the parlor sofa, and 
your dear grandmother was crying over me and 
choking back her sobs so as not to wake the sleep- 
ing baby.” 

oS 


“VENIZELOS! VENIZELOS!” 


HE following story, of particular interest at 

| the present time because of the light that it 

throws on the affection and gratitude of the 

Greeks for a man whose position is now so prom- 

inent, is attributed to the Figaro by Dr. C. Kero- 

filas, in whose Eleftherios Venizelos, His Life and 
Work, it appears. 

One afternoon in July, at the end of the last 
Balkan War, two Frenchmen, whom a happy fate 
had brought from Athens to the Pirzeus, were wit- 
nesses of a scene that was unique. They sat down 
in the square under the shade of the plane trees, 
where waiters from the neighboring cafés dis- 
pensed raki and fresh water. All of a sudden an 
unusual flutter woke the town, almost asleep in 
the torrid heat. The little newspaper boys waved 
the last edition of their printed sheets and ran as 
hard as they could in all directions, crying: 

‘He is coming! He is coming!” 

‘“ Who?” asked some passers-by. 

And those astonishing little boys of Athens, who 
are as intelligent, quick and amusing as in the days 
of ‘Themistocles, kept on running,—like Achilles, 
fleet of foot,—repeating in a shrill falsetto chorus, 
with high, piercing notes, “Venizelos! Venizelos!” 

A motor car came in sight on the new road from 
Athens, which follows the pleasant curves of Pha- 
lerum Bay. It was a motor ambulance. On its gray 
sides appeared the Red Cross. Why did M. Veni- 
zelos come to the Pirzus in this conveyance? 
Rumor soon told us. A destroyer of the royal navy 
was awaiting him in the military port, where he 
was to embark for Saloniki, and virtually for the 
peace conference in Roumania. But on the way 
from Athens a breakdown compelled his chauffeur 
to come to a stop in the open country. What was 
to be done? Time was short. The destroyer had 
steam up. Already the sun was setting and the 
rocky slopes of Agina and Salamis were turning 
pink, lilac and mauve. .. . An ambulance car ap- 
proached on the way to the Pirzeus to fetch the 
wounded brought by the hospital ship Ionia. M. 
Venizelos took advantage of the opportunity. But 
some passers-by had seen him. He was obliged to 
forfeit his incognito, which suits his modesty and 
his energy. He could not avoid the ovation that 
awaited him on the quay of the Pirzeus as he em- 
barked. 

It was a very touching and very sober demon- 
Stration ; to me it expressed the spontaneous grati- 
tude of a whole nation to one who was laboring 
hard for national greatness. The people thronged 
about him to welcome him and thank him. They 
wished him Godspeed. They did not ask for a 
speech, for they knew that his time was precious. 
This sort of restraint from a people who love ora- 
torical skill above all things was significant. When 
the pinnace from the arsenal put off from the 
quay the crowd, seeing their minister leaving them 
so simply and proudly beneath the blue-and-white 
flag, to settle the terms of peace, after having or- 
ganized with untiring energy two wars of national 
liberation, shouted with one voice: 

“Long live our nation!” 

“Long live Venizelos!” 

“Long live Greater Greece!” 

He was calm and gentle, as usual, very quiet in 
word and gesture, revealing only by the smile that 
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lightened his grave and thoughtful face all the 
emotion pent up within his heart. The boatmen of 
the port rowed after him, and stood up in their 
boats to call out a few friendly greetings and good 
wishes, with that touch of cordial familiarity that 
in a Greek is perfectly respectful: 

“Good by!” 

“A good passage!” 

“Let the peace be worthy of our country!” 

While some voices, as if repeating a prayer, in 
slow and solemn intonation said from time to time: 

“May God be with you!” 


o..9 


THE LION ROCK OF CEYLON 


MONG the many relics of ancient civilization 
A now to be seen in Ceylon none is more in- 
teresting than Sigiri, a wonderful natural 
fortress remarkable not only for its singular ap- 
pearance but also for its curious history. About 
475 A.D. a parricide prince, Kasyapa by name, 
who liad also attempted to murder his brother, 
fled from his home into the wilderness, where he 
founded a new capital city round a rocky mesa. 
Four hundred feet above the level of the sur- 
rounding country, on the three-acre top of the 
mesa, Kasyapa built his palace,—a monastery, for 
he wanted to make retribution for his sins,—and 
many other brick and stone buildings. He carved 
out cisterns, a bathing tank and a natural-garnet- 
studded throne from which he could survey the 
city and the wonderful expanse of luxuriant trop- 
ical country near by. 
For many years he lived there in security, and 
then his vengeful brother came. Kasyapa foolishly 
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THE LION ROCK 


descended from his rock to give battle, and his 
war elephant, turning aside to avoid a marsh, 
caused his followers to think that he wished to 
retreat ; so retreat they did, and Kasyapa’s brother 
had his revenge. After the prince’s death the 
monks maintained the citadel for a long time, but 
the walled city that surrounded the mesa gradually 
decayed, and so in time did the edifices on the 
summit. Six centuries ago they were abandoned. 

To-day the mesa, on which the archeologists 
are working, is stained red by the action of the 
rain on the bricks of the citadel, and when the sun 
strikes it at the right angle it looms up in a sort of 
bloody splendor, forming a fitting monument to its 
former villainous ruler, 

Facing a terrace at the base of the rock is a 
guardhouse. On the front of the rock is carved the 
head of a lion, and on this same terrace are his 
claws, between which a staircase ascended, so that 
it is thus apparent why the mesa is called “lion 
rock,” a translation of Sinha-giri—or, gs it’ is con- 
tracted, Sigiri. The staircase was a remarkable 
work, for Kasyapa had to build it round walls that 
bulge forward both at base and summit. It was a 
walled gallery of stone, spiraling round the rock 
to its summit, and was covered with cement and 
decorated frescoes, some of which are preserved 
even now in their original brilliant colors. As only 
@ small part of the gallery remains to-day, the 
ascent must be made on an iron stairway con- 
structed by the Archzological Commission—a 
climb that is sufficient to test the nerves, for where 
you go up over the side, nearly four hundred feet 
aboveground and far out beyond the base of the 
cliff, the downward view is not cut off, as it was in 
Kasyapa’s time. 6 


MR. PEASLEE, INSTRUCTOR OF 
YOUTH 


HE young man’s hat sat a little aslant upon 

his head; his coat was a little too tight, the 

pattern of the plaid a little too pronounced, 
his yellow shoes a little too yellow. A cigarette 
drooped from his mouth, and he had an air of know- 
ing a great deal. The girl was attractive,—small 
and alert,—and her expression at times might have 
indicated that her opinion of her companion was 
somewhat lower than his own. The third visible 
actor was Mr. Peaslee, hearty and dandy, with a 
fringe of whiskers framing a cheerful face appar- 
ently free from guile. The fourth actor was for the 
moment out of sight, awaiting his cue. 

When the young man and his companion rounded 
the turn, Mr. Peaslee was bent over a hollow 
stump, busy with two sticks, which he was evi- 
dently attempting to use as tongs. Many puffs and 
“IT vums!” testified that the old gentleman was 
having difficulty. He wiped his face with the back 
of his hand and eyed the couple blandly. The 
young man returned Mr. Peaslee’s gaze with inter- 
est and spoke to the girl from the corner of his 
mouth in an audible aside. 

“What do you suppose the old rabbit sees in us 
to interest him so?” he asked. 

The girl reddened and tried to pull him along. 
“Don’t, Gannett,” she protested in a low tone. 
**You’ve no idea how your voice carries!” 

The young fellow freed his arm impatiently and 
turned to Mr. Peaslee again. 

“Lost something, old top?” he inquired with bluff 
condescension. 

Mr. Peaslee nodded. “ My jackknife,” he ex- 
plained mildly. “It went down in there, and I 
can’t seem to ketch it right to get it out again.” 





The young man approached the stump and 








peered into the opening interestedly. Then he 
turned to Mr. Peaslee with a pitying smile. 

“There’s your knife right there in plain sight,” 
he announced witheringly, and then he devoted 
two more seconds to the charitable survey of Mr. 
Peaslee. Finally he asked, “Why didn’t you put 
your arm down there and get your knife? I should 
think anyone would know enough for that.” 

Mr. Peaslee stretched out his arm and scanned 
it critically. ‘‘ Wal,’ he submitted hesitatingly, 
‘“fust place, I don’t b’lieve my arm’s long ’nough 
to reach, anyway, and then besides that —” 

Meanwhile the superior young man had leisurely 
removed his coat, and now, with a supercilious air, 
he proceeded to thrust his arm down into the 
opening. Mr. Peaslee started forward with a look 
of apprehension. 

“?F Twas you, young man,” he began warningly, 
“T wouldn’t be too brash ’bout gettin’ my hand 
down there. I’d go jest a mite keerful —” 

But the young man waved him back imperiously. 
“IT want to show you a thing or two; you seem to 
need teaching as much as any man I ever saw,” 
he announced with the same air of pity. “Fooling 
down there with two sticks when a reach with 
your hand would get the knife in half the time!” 
His face took on the groping, expectant look of 
one feeling for an object out of sight. “‘I touched 
it then!” he said exultingly. “Something hard and 
cold. I'll get it next time. I’ll bet a —” 

Just then the fourth, and heretofore hidden, 
actor came into the scheme of events. 

As a breeze ripples over a field of wheat, a suc- 
cession of expressions fled across the young man’s 
face—concern and alarm and consternation and, 
lastly, a lively terror. 

“Ow!” he yelped. “Help me, somebody!” and 
with a mighty twitch he brought his hand from the 
stump and with it the hidden actor. : 

Hanging by its clamped jaws from the thick part 
of the superior young man’s thumb was a medium- 
sized and apparently resolute turtle. Mr. Peaslee 
leaped to the rescue. With a bit of stout stick he 
pried the reptile’s jaws apart, and it dropped tothe 
ground and scrambled clumsily away. Then he led 
the chastened youth to the brook and washed the 
injured thumb carefully. 

“Pooh!” he soothed the terrified victim care- 
lessly. “’Twon’t do ye a mite of harm—not a 
speck. ’S a matter of fact’””—and the girl fancied 
she caught a twinkle in his eye—“1 shouldn’t be 
s’prised if it done ye more or less good—in some 
ways. Livin’ in the country so,” he continued 
meaningly, “some of us old rabbits get to learn 
*nough not to shove our hands down into a place 
we can’t be sure ’bout—hollow stumps or any other 
place, ye know.” ' 

He paused to beam pleasantly upon them both. 

“?Tain’t a bad thing to know, in this life,” he 
concluded sapiently. ° 


STAKE MONEY FOR BIBLES 


Y way of showing how standards of conduct 
change, Mr. J. D. Anderson, in Making the 
American Thoroughbred, tells this story: 

In October, 1829, at Nashville, W. C. Davis’s 
mare, Polly Powell, won two races. A few days 
later, one Alpha Kingsley wrote Davis “hearty 
congratulations” on his ‘‘suecesses during the last 
week’s sport” and asked him to “constitute” him- 
self a member of the American Bible Society by 
making a “contribution of thirty dollars.” 

This “memorial” was backed by a petition signed 
by John Harding, Duke W. Sumner and Solomon 
Clark, who told Davis “that our confidence in your 
well-known liberality induces us to believe that 
you will not only take a pride but a pleasure in 
the above suggested donation.” 

Tn sending in the thirty dollars, Davis wrote: 

“Although devoted to the sports of the turf, I 
trust Iam not insensible to the great and impor- 
tant necessity of religion, and that I will give no 
cause of reproach to the society of which I now 
become a member, whilst I pursue an honorable 
and upright course in the pursuit of these amuse- 
ments. 

“And believing, as I do, that nothing tends more 
to the improvement of the moral condition of man 
than the general and universal dissemination of 
the Word of God, I cannot but wish success to 
your efforts and remain, your Obt. Servant, 

“Wm. C. Davis.” 

It is pretty certain that under present conditions 
the Bible Society would not solicit successful horse 
owners to dedicate part of their turf winnings to 
the cause. 

¢ 9 


A NEW PLACE FOR ORDERLIES 


HERE is evidence that life in the army has 
its humorous side even in war time. In a story 
that recently went the rounds of the English 
press, a newly appointed officer who was making 
his first visit to the mess, with the usual inquiry of 
“any complaints?” arrived at one mess somewhat 
earlier than he was expected, and the orderly of 
the day, being taken by surprise, and in his shirt 
sleeves, dived under the table to save a reprimand, 

“Any complaints?” asked the officer. 

The corporal, grasping the situation at once, 
answered for the absent orderly. 

“None, sir.”’ 

“Who is this?” asked the officer, suddenly cateh- 
ing sight of the orderly under the table. 

The corporal again rose to the situation. 

“Orderly of the day, sir,” he answered. 

“Oh!” said the officer, and passed on. 

The next mess were quite prepared, with the 
orderly, spick and span, standing at attention at 
the head of the table. 

“Any complaints?” 

“None, sir,” answered the orderly. 

The officer looked him well over. 

“And who are you?” he asked. 

“Orderly of the day, sir.’’ 

“Then why the dickens aren't you under the . 
table?” was the unexpected retort. 


o 9 


PROMOTING THE CAT 


S rats did much damage to his papers, a Hindu 
clerk, who was in charge of the official doe- 
uments in one of the more remote Indian 

towns, obtained permission to keep two cats, the 
larger of which was to receive somewhat better 
rations than the other. A few weeks later, accord- 
ing to Tit Bits, the head office at Delhi received 
this dispatch : 

“IT have the honor to inform you that the senior 
cat is absent without leave. What shall I do?” 

To this problem the office vouchsafed no an- 
swer, After waiting a few days the Hindu sent off 
@ proposal: 

“In re absentee cat. I propose to promote the 
junior cat, and in the meantime to take into gov- 
ernment service a probationer eat on full rations.” 
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A-M-E-R-I-C-A 


BY HARRIETTE WILBUR 


A is for America, 

My own country first and last; 
Every plain extending vast, 
River, wood and mountain fast, 
In my heart I hold them dear, 
Call her land without a peer — 
America! - 


Ask me for my services, 

M otherland, and I reply, 
Earnestly, “Oh, here am I, 
Ready now to do or die 

In the cause of truth and right; 
Count on me to give my mite, 


A merica!” 
Ss 


BETTY AND BILLY 


BY DOROTHY FRENCH NEWBURY 


URING the first part of Betty’s visit to 
D the farm where Uncle John and Aunt 
Marion lived, there was so much to do 
and so many things to see that Betty did not 
think of being lonesome. From early morning 
until evening she was flying here and there 
round the place—up into the big mews of the 
barn, far out into the fields, back to the swing 
under the big elm and then down to the old 
tree in the garden where the early sweets 
grew—until Aunt Marion would hold up her 
hands and exclaim, ‘‘Why, Betty Warde! I 
should think your feet would drop off!’’ 

But Betty’s feet did not drop off, or even 
show signs of getting tired. With a willingness 
that never failed, they carried her through the 
dewy grasses of the field where Uncle John 
was at work, or along the dusty road to the 
village where there was an errand to do for 
Aunt Marion, or over the rocks and knolls of 
the pasture where the whippoorwill sang after 
sunset. It was all so new and wonderful to 
Betty, who had always lived in the city, that 
the only thing that troubled her was the feel- 
ing that September would come all too soon. 

But after a few weeks had passed she began 
to wish that she had some one to play with. 
There were no cousins on the farm; there was 
not even.a dog. She made friends with the 
horses and the hens, and even with the grunt- 
ing pigs that hurried to greet her when she 
came to the pen with a stick to scratch their 
backs, or with apples to throw among them; 
but they were not really playmates, after all. 

Billy came the nearest to being a real play- 
mate, but Billy had a way of hiding some- 
where for a nap just when Betty wanted to 
play with him. Billy was a big, fluffy An- 
gora cat—a very wise old cat and a very hand- 
some one, too. He was frankly proud of his 
good looks, and spent much time in washing 
himself and in sitting in the front yard to 
be admired by those who passed by. Uncle 
John said that Billy was a lazy creature, and 
that he spent a lot of time making friends with 
the butcher and the fish man when they called 
that he ought to have spent hunting mice in the 
barn and fields; but Aunt Marion said that it 
was not fair to expect Billy to catch mice, just 
as common cats do. She made a great pet of 
him, just as she had of his mother, who had 
been in the family for years. Aunt Marion 
was very sure that Billy understood what was 
said to him, and Betty soon joined heartily in 
that belief. Uncle John said, ‘‘Pooh! Pooh!’’ 
but sometimes they caught him holding Billy 
in his arms and talking to him just as they 
did. Betty often said that she knew Billy was 
trying to tell her things, and she especially 
wished that he could talk long enough to tell 
her where he hid for his afternoon naps. 


After Betty came to depend on Billy as a) 
playmate, they had good times together every | 
day — except when Billy stole away for his | 
afternoon nap. Even then Betty had a good | 
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BETTY HAD GATHERED BILLY INTO HER ARMS AND HAD STEPPED CAREFULLY 


lost—or she was! Which way should she go? 
Each way seemed the wrong way, and all at 
once the trees seemed taller than they had 
been and the cool shadows less friendly. A big 
lump came climbing into Betty’s throat, but 
she bravely choked it back and sat down on 
a rock to think hard what she should do. 


DRAWN BY ELEANOR WEEDEN 


Just at that moment she felt something at 
her feet—and there was Billy, rubbing against 
her and stretching himself as he looked up 
into her face! It was plain that he had just 
awakened from his afternoon nap. 

‘*Why, Billy Warde !’’ she cried aloud. 
‘*What are you doing in these woods? Is this 





time hunting for him, but she could not find| ‘| % 


his hiding place; that is, she did not find it | 
until one day when she had an adventure | 


while she was not hunting for it at all. 


One hot afternoon in August Betty was | 


Picking raspberries beside the pasture fence, 
and at last she wandered into the woods that 
lay beyond the pasture. She had never before 
been beyond the edge of the woods, but to-day 
the dark shadows under the tall trees looked so 
cool and inviting that she forgot to be afraid, 
as she had been before, and she kept walking 
farther and farther until she came to a little 
brook. It was too deep for wading, and so she 
walked beside it until she came to a fallen tree 
that made an excellent bridge. A moment later 
she was safe on the other side of the brook, 
and then one cool and pretty spot after another 
kept calling her on. 

When Betty felt like starting back to the 
house she suddenly found that the house was 





JACK AND HIS HOBBYHORSE 


BY VIRGINIA BOWDOIN 


Hobbyhorse, hobbyhorse, 
Hobbyhorse of wood! 

Jack astride has a ride 
As a horseman should. 


Galloping, galloping, 
There and back again, 
Goes our queer cavalier, 
Without spur or rein. 


To the trough, to the trough— 
Then, what do you think ? 

Not a drop, when they stop, 
Will the hobby drink! 


Up and down, up and down, 
Here and there and back; 

Fast and slow, see them go, 
Hobbyhorse and Jack! 





| your hiding place? Then you must know the 
| way home!’’ 
She patted his head and scratched his neck 
| and rubbed his ears in the way that he liked, 
and when he was satisfied he set off through 
| the woods. He walked with much dignity and 
| held his fluffy tail very high and straight. 
| Betty followed close behind him. She knew 
| that Billy always expected a lunch after his 
|afternoon nap, and so she felt sure that he 
| would lead her straight to the house. They 
| had not gone far when Betty heard the little 
| brook singing its way through the woods 
| ahead. 
| ‘I do hope that Billy knows where the big 
| log is that I used for a bridge,’’ thought Betty, 
| anxiously. 
| But there was no log in sight when they 
reached the bank. There were some stones in 
the brook, however, on which a person—or a 
cat—might cross, if he jumped carefully and 
had the luck not to slip. 

‘*Is this your bridge, Billy?’’ asked Betty. 

Billy’s only answer was to sit down in a 
sunny spot on the bank, where he began to 
wash his face. 

‘*Well,’’ thought Betty, ‘‘I know that we 
must belong on the other side of the brook, 
and if you don’t feel like crossing on the step- 
ping-stones I’ll carry you across. ’’ 

Off came her shoes and stockings, for of 
course a person might slip, you know, and a 
moment later she had gathered Billy into her 
arms and had stepped carefully out to the first 
stone.' Billy was heavy, but he was content to 
be carried, and in a moment more Betty’s fear 
of dropping him into the rippling water or of 
slipping in herself was over and she was safe 
on the other side. 

When she set Billy down, he marched 
straight on again and Betty followed him 
without stopping to put on her shoes and 
stockings. 

A few moments later they stepped from the 
edge of the woods into the open pasture—and 
there, not far away, was the house that Betty 
had feared was lost! Then they had a race, for 
when Betty started to run Billy ran, too; and 
he ran faster than she could and was waiting 
at the screen door of the kitchen when she 
came flying into the yard. 

‘“‘What have you two been doing now?’ 
asked Aunt Marion, who was putting supper 
on the table. 

‘*T’ve been finding Billy’s hiding place!’’ 
panted Betty. 

But when she had told the whole story Aunt 
Marion said, ‘‘It seems to me that it was Billy 
who found you. Anyway, he shall have an 
extra saucer of cream to-night.’’ 

After that, Betty and Billy spent many after- 
noons in the cool woods beyond the pasture, 
but Betty was always careful not to wander 
far beyond the brook. 


ae) 
PUZZLES 


1. CHARADES 


ay oe has no sheltering skin; 
y second shuts it wholly in. 
My whole the driver never needs 
hen driving willing, sturdy steeds. 


My first in attics loves to roam; 

My second the summer gir! brings home; 
My whole the schoolboy used to know 
n strenuous days of long ago. 


2. BEHEADINGS 


Behead to correct, and have to repair; behead, 
and have the limit; transpose, and have a lair. 

Behead a set of bars, and have the fixed price; 
curtail, and have an animal; behead, and have a 
preposition. 

Behead to slip in unperceived, and have a duck; 
behead and transpose, and have a meadow. 


3. STAR 


From 1 to 2 a man’s name 
that begins with A; from 1 to 
3 a man’s name that begins 
with S; from 1 to 4 a man’s 
name that begins with D; from 
1to5aman’s name that begins 
with E; from 1 to 6 a man’s 
name that begins with A ; from 
1to7a man’s name that begins 
with C; from 2to3to4to5to 
6 to 7 the name of a Roman 
poet. All the names have six 
etters. 


“i 


4. NUMERICAL ENIGMAS 


three, two, five will bear along 
y one, four, eight through any street; 
= six and seven are both in wrong; 
ly whole is very good to eat. 
ie oee. two, three is in a pan; 
tight, four, six, one will tax your feet; 
Eight, seven, one is a foe to man; 
My whole is a monster known in Crete. 
5. SCRAMBLED AND SPICED 
Arrange nine of these ten letters to form a word 
that means a group or organization of persons: 
tacemomeit. 


Arrange ten of these eleven letters to form a 
mineral: dae bohnentIr. 


6. REBUS 
What literary difficulty does this refer to? 
A pers standing 
al mis 
gnikool 

7. ACROSTIC 
In small sardines, but not in a cod; 

In every cusk, but not in a whale; 
In all of the bait, but not in the rod; 

In every line that goes over the rail; 
In every creature that swims in the sea, 

And the dealer in fish has need of me. 
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GAMES OF THE INDIANS 


VERY American boy has wished that he 
E might see his country as it was in the days 

when the only highways were narrow, 
winding trails, and when the only smoke rising 
from forest and plain was the thin white smoke of 
Indian villages. If that wish could be granted, he 
would find in each Indian village, from the Mexi- 
ean border northward to the frozen lands, a level, 
hard-beaten plot of ground. Sometimes it occupied 
the very heart of the settlement; sometimes it lay 
at the edge of the village, where its border was 
marked with logs, and a bank of underbrush shel- 
tered it from the wind. Those public squares were 
athletic fields designed most especially for the 
game of hoop and javelin. No sport was more 





GAH-NUK-GAH 


popular with the boys and men of the various 
tribes. They played it throughout almost the 
whole year. 

GAH -NUK-GAH 


The Iroquois of New York had a form of the 
game that they called gah-nuk-gah. This required 
a hoop made from some pliable wood like hickory. 
To make it, a three-foot rod was cut from a young 
sapling about as thick as a man’s little finger. In 
order to splice,it into a ring, the wood was shaved 
away four inches from each end; at one extremity 
the whittling was done from the inside of the rod, 
at the other end, on the outside. Then, when the 
sapling was bent, the four-inch ends overlapped 
each other. Half a dozen small notches were cut 
on each side of the splic- 
ings to give the thong that 
bound the sapling into a 
circle a better grip. 

Each player usually had 
two javelins, fashioned 
from hickory or maple. 
They were from four to 
six feet long and three 
quarters of an inch in di- 
ameter. The larger end 
was sharply pointed. A 
notch was cut in the taper- 
ing end, so that the player 
might catch it firmly with 
the first joint of the first 
finger. Then, since the 
Iroquois always added a 
touch of decoration to 
their work, the peeled 
javelin was wound spirally 





served as a target. The players of the opposing 
band, taking their stand one by one before it on 
their line, each hurled a javelin at the hoop. A 
player whose dart pierced the target had the right 
to gather up his weapon and keep it for further use ; 
but the javelins of those who missed were collected 
by their opponents, who threw them back again 
at the hoop. 

One of the twice-thrown javelins that made the 
target was considered as a point finally scored 
and was laid aside as a counter. Those that missed 
the ring on the return throw were returned to their 
original owners to be used again. 

The entire round was then repeated, the side 
that first rolled the hoop now having the chance 
to throw their darts. In that way the game con- 
tinued until one side had made the score that 
had been determined upon, or 
until one band had got pos- 
session of all the javelins. 





NUNT 


The men and boys of a Cali- 
fornia tribe on pleasant days 
still play under the trees a 
variety of the hoop-and-jave- 
lin game that demands un- 
usual agility. They call it 
nunt. It requires a hoop with 
an axle and spokes like a 
wheel. The Indians make 
two wheels, one twenty-four 
inches in diameter, the other 
six. They divide each circum- 
ference into eight equal parts 
and mark the points of divi- 
sion. They then supply them- 
selves with a long strip of 
pliable inner bark or rawhide, 
one end of which they fasten 
round the larger hoop at one 
of the points of - division. 
| Having carried the bark or rawhide to the inner 
hoop at such a length as to make the two hoops 
concentric, they wind it round the inner hoop until 
they reach another division mark. Thence it goes 
round and round the rim of the outer hoop to the 
next division mark, then back to the inner one, 
and so on until the two hoops make a wheel of 
which the larger one is the felly and the smaller 
one the hub, with the tightly drawn lines of bark 
or rawhide for spokes. 

A level stretch of ordinary country road makes 
a good playing place. A course consisting of a 
large right angle is laid out. The player who has 
the first turn stands at the peak of the angle, 
starts the hoop rolling along one line of the course, 
springs quickly to a fixed spot on the other line, 








with a withe of wild grape- 
vine and held in a blaze 
for a few minutes until the 
exposed surface between 
the spirals was delicately 
browned. After that the grapevine was removed. 
Other members of the tribe preferred to touch 
their darts with a piece of hot stone or metal until 
they were spotted with scorched places like an 
adder’s back. 

There were two ways of handling the dart. In 
one it was grasped in the middle and cast by rais- 
ing the arm above the shoulder; in the other the 
first ‘knuckle of the first finger was fitted to the 
notch in the end of the dart, which was then held 
firmly between the thumb and second finger. To 
take aim, when using the second method, the player 
turned slightly sidewise and crooked his elbow 
backward so that the dart was held between the 
hip and the shoulder. 

The players divided into two equal parties that 
lined up facing each other ten feet apart. Between 
the lines the hoop was rolled at a fair rate of 
speed. 

Only one side threw its javelins at a time. A 
member from one party rolled the hoop before 
the line of adversaries, each of whom, as the hoop 
glided in front of him, took careful aim and hurled 
his javelin with a downward slant, in the effort 
to send it so that it would pierce the hoop and 
stop it. 

If anyone succeeded in his attempt to stop the 
hoop, a shout of triumph arose from his side and 
the line of players broke from their places, ready 





for the next step of the game. The side that had’ 


stopped the hoop now placed stones to prop it up- 
right on the spot where it had stopped. Thus it 


NUNT 








DEFENDING OUR MAN 


and there casts his lance in an attempt to pierce 
the wheel as it rolls. If the lance passes through the 
centre, or inner, hoop, he scores ten; if between 
the spokes, five; and for a “lean up,”’—that is, for 
a javelin that knocks the wheel over and remains 
lying across it or against it,—two. The player must 
be standing on the designated -spot, about eight 
feet from the starting point, when he hurls his 
javelin, but a hit anywhere along the course 
counts, so long as the wheel is moving. If the 
hoop has already fallen, the player is not allowed 
to cast his dart at it. Any number can play, but 
there are no partners; each contestant plays 

for his own score. : 


DEFENDING OUR MAN 


Defending our man is the name of another 
hoop-and-javelin game, which was played by 
the Indian braves on the prairies of South 
Dakota. In that game the players divide into 
two equal companies, each of which has a 
man to defend. The man is a forked stick 
four feet high, with its prongs, which repre- 
sent the legs, cut off at a point where the 
wood is about an inch in diameter. Then, so 
that he will stand firm, each leg is split up 
for a short distance and a crosspiece about 
an inch long is inserted. A longer crosspiece 
extends from leg to leg in order to make the 
man a better target. The men are set up on 
level ground thirty feet apart. 

The players on opposite sides stand in 
two parallel lines facing each other. Each 
row not only begins ten feet down the field 
from its man but is also ten feet outside of 
it, so that the two lines are fifty feet apart. 

Each player has a spear and a hoop. At a word 
of command from its captain one team sends its 
hoops diagonally across the field at the opposite 
wooden man, their object being to strike it and 
knock it over. The defending party, as the flight 
of hoops rolls past, cast their spears to prevent 
the hoops from reaching their warrior. Killing 
the man, or bowling him over, counts one for the 
side that succeeds in doing it. The sides alter- 
nate in rolling the hoops, and the group that first 
scores ten is the winner. 

The hoop has strips of willow bark or cloth 
woven back and forth across it in a coarse net- 
work to make a surface for the spears to strike 
against as the flock of hoops comes rolling across 
the field. 

No hoop is complete until its rim and network 
have been daubed with spots of red paint, and 
until a bright feather has been attached to the 











centre by a piece of thong about an inch 
in length, which allows it to flutter loose 
in the breeze. 

The spear is usually forked at the 
tapering end. Daubs of red paint along 
the shaft and a feather fluttering from 
the tip of each prong give it a truly 
savage look. 


THE STANDING CORNCOB 


The hoop games require skill in 
throwing the javelin. A game called the 
standing corncob, played in the autumn 
by the boys and men of the Zufii tribe 
in New Mexico, calls for a different 
kind of throwing. 

A corncob is cut off smooth and even 
at both ends, so that it can be set up- 
right on an ordinary flat field stone. 
Another flat stone about three inches 
in diameter is balanced on top of it. 
The little column is the target at which 
the players throw. 

Any number may enter the game. A 
pitching distance from the target is agreed upon, 
and a line drawn on which the players stand. 
Each player has a single thin, flat stone that he 
skims through the air as white boys pitch quoits. 
The object is to hit the corncob and knock it 
over. 

If a player succeeds in doing so, but his stone 
falls in front of the one that was balanced on the 
cob, he scores nothing. If the two lie side by side, 
the target is again set up and he has another try. 
If his stone knocks the target down and falls 
behind the target stone, it counts one. The con- 
testants play in turn; the first one who scores ten 
is the winner. 

Some champion Zufii players can pitch so 





WOOD SHINNY 


accurately that they will repeatedly topple the 
stone from the cob at a distance of a hundred 
feet. 


WOOD SHINNY 


Wood shinny, a summer game for boys, still 
played by the Indians in South Dakota, re- 
quires less skill than the standing corncob but 
is more exciting. It is intended for two players. 
They first lay a block of wood on the ground. 
Starting from that, they pace off fifty steps in 
opposite directions and there scratch long 
marks in the ground to serve as opposing 
goals. Standing on the goals and facing each 
other, they count together in a loud voice, “One, 
two, three.” As the word “three” leaves their 
lips they dash forward toward the block. The 
one who succeeds in first putting his foot on it 
has earned the right to take deliberate aim with 
his shinny stick and drive the block toward the 
goal opposite that from which he started to run. 
As soon as he hits it, away the two race again, 
for the one that first gains possession of the block 
by setting his foot on it wins the next stroke. So 
the game goes, back and forth between the two 
goals, until one player sends the block scudding 
across his opponent’s line. 

For the block of wood the Indian boys use a 
five-inch section cut from a well-seasoned dead 
branch two or three inches in diameter. The 





GAMES OF THE BOWED HEAD 


shinny stick is of the well-known kind to be cut 
in the woods. The Indian usually decorates it with 
bright paint and gaudy tassels. 


GAMES OF THE BOWED HEAD 


In stormy weather, when outdoor games could 
not. be played, the Indians amused themselves 
inside the wigwam. Among other pastimes were 
games somewhat like checkers and parchesi. 
They called them games of the bowed head, be- 
cause the diagram was scratched on the ground 
and the seated players bent over it. Sometimes, 
instead, the diagram was marked on a flat stone 
or cut into a slab of wood. 

One of them, a game for two players, was called 
the Indian and the jack rabbits. It requires a 
diagram of sixteen squares. One player has twelve 





kernels of corn, which represent the rabbits; the 














THE STANDING CORNCOB 


other has a pointed stick, which represents an 
Indian hunting. The rabbits are placed on the 
board as shown in the illustration. The Indian 
starts from the circle in the centre. The opponents 
play alternately, the rabbits having the first turn. 
They move only one square at a time and on the 
lines. The rabbits endeavor to cross the board and 
occupy a similar position on the opposite side. The 
object of the Indian is to jump over a kernel of 
corn into a vacant space beyond it, as in checkers. 
That is “killing a rabbit.” As a player moves his 
corn safely past the Indian he shouts, ‘‘Con-con, 
wela” (“The rabbit gets away from the man’’); 
while the hunter, when he makes a successful 
move, cries, “Au-gala’”’ (‘Eat him up”). For the 
rabbits to win they must all cross 
the board safely. 

The game of the stone war- 
riors is more complicated. The 
diagram is not difficult to make, 
but it takes time and care. So, 
instead of scratching it on a flat 
stone as the Indians did, it is 
well to draw it on paper or a 
smooth pine board. 

Make a twelve-inch square, 
divide it into one hundred and 
forty-four square inches and 
draw the diagonals. ‘Then on 
each side mark the additional 
six squares. 

When the game opens, each 
player has six stone warriors in 
the six squares on his side of 
the board. The object of the 
game is to move the pieces 
across the board and place 
them in the six squares on the 
opponent’s side of the board, 
and on the way to capture as 
many as possible of the oppon- 
ent’s warriors. The moves are 
made one square at a time along the diagonal 
lines, the warriors being placed in the centre of the 
square on the intersection of the lines. When a 
player succeeds in getting one of his opponent’s 
men between two of his, the owner is obliged to 
remove it from the game. The first time a player 
so captures one of the enemy’s men, he puts in 
the place made vacant a seventh man of his own, 
larger than the others, which he calls the priest of 
the bow. The priest can jump gorges—that is, he 
can move along the straight as well as the diagonal 
lines, and backward as well as forward. The 
smaller pieces can move only forward. When two 
play against each other they sit on opposite sides 
of the diagram. When there are four persons in the 
game the south and the east sides play against the 
north and the west. 

The warriors are sets of small pebbles of con- 
trasting colors, or are little flat balls of clay, half 
of which have a hole pierced through them to 
distinguish them from the pieces of the other set. 
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REPUBLIC OF ALBANIA STAMPS 


LBANIA’S first permanent stamps appeared 
in December, 1913, and bore a portrait of 
Scanderbeg, an early Albanian chieftain 

who in 1443 deserted the Turkish army, re- 





nounced Islam, raised an army for Albania, and 
successfully held the country free from Turk- 
ish rule until his death, twenty-four years later. 

When the Prince of Wied became Albania’s 
“impret,” a title that is said to be a modifi- 
cation of imperator, the Albanian postal au- 
thorities disfigured the Scanderbeg stamps by 
surcharging them with an overprint that con- 
tained the date of the death of the chieftain. 
That set was, of course, intended as a provis- 
ional one. 

Then the world war came. The prince fled 
from Albania. But meanwhile the proposed 
stamps had been ordered in Vienna. They 
were printed, and, although they were never 
used in Albania for postage, they appeared on 
the stamp market in six denominations. It is 
hardly probable that they will be regarded as 
legitimate stamps. 

Now it is reported that the commander of 
the French colonial troops in the neighborhood 
of the Albanian district of Koritza assembled 
the notable citizens of the capital city, also 
Koritza, reminded them that they had sub- 
mitted themselves to the dictates of others, 
and proposed that, inasmuch as they had had 
their fill of that experience, they should at last set 
up a government of their own under the protection 
of the French troops. 

A parliament of fourteen members assembled 
and agreed that a new president should be se- 
lected every fifteen days. They chose a national 
flag, arranged the finances, and finally ordered a 
series of postage stamps. 

The first series of stamps of the republic of 
Albania has as its illustration the familiar double- 
headed eagle. At the top and sides appear the 
three native words that mean Koritza, Albania 
and autonomy. At the bottom the value is indicated 
in French money. There are eight denominations 
—1 centime, brown and green; 2 centime, carmine 
and green; 3 centime, gray-green and gray; 5 cen- 
time, green and black; 10 centime, red and black; 
25 centime, blue and black; 50 centime, violet and 





black ; and 1 franc, brown and black. 
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as coffee's 
successor 
on the family 
table makes 
for better 
health and 
more comfort. 


Preferred by 
housands 
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Theres a Reason 


Drive and demonstrate the Bush Car. Pay for it out of your com- 
missions on sales. My agents are making money. Shipments 
are prompt. Bush 
Cars guaranteed 
or money back. 
Write at once 
for my 48- page 
catalog and all 
particulars. Ad- 
dress J. H. Bush, 
Pres. Dept. 802. 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicago, Illinois 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


6ist Year. Young men and young women find here a 
homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 
every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 
school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 

r year. Special course in Domestic Science. 
For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 
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Only five weeks more 
to get this 


Ten- Quart 


Aluminum 


Preserving 
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Stee fine Preserving Kettle 
with bail, ten-quart size, is 
made of heavy spun aluminum, 
99 per cent pure, without joints, 
seams or soldered parts. It cannot 
rust or form poisonous compounds 
with fruit acids and is not liable 
to scorch foods. A most appropriate 


Offer for the preserving season. 
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Don’t Miss This 
Special Opportunity 


Good to Sept. 20 Only 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not 
your own) for The Youth’s Companion, with 
25 cents extra, and we will send you this 
fine 10-Quart Aluminum Preserving Kettle. 
The Kettle will be sent by express or parcel 
post, charges to be paid by receiver. If 
parcel-post shipment is desired, ask your 
postmaster how much tage you should 
send us for a leun-geund padieas. ¢ 
IMPORTANT. Owing to the special value involved in ( 
our Offer subscriptions already sent us cannot count, and ( 
only one Kettle will be allowed to a subscriber. The 
Kettle is given only to a resent Companion subscriber 
to pay him for introducing the paper into a home where 
it has not been taken the past year. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 

r l weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
i to any address in the 
Janada, and $3.00 to foreign 

countries. Post fice, Boston, 

Mass., as second-class matter. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We donot request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
- PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








HERPES 


HERE are two affections called herpes— 
one an eruption of deeply seated blisters 
on the lower part of the face, usually 
the lips; the other, an eruption of sim- 
ilar character on the skin of one side 
of the face or body. The first is the 

familiar “cold sore’’ or “fever blister.” It attacks 

most frequently the lower lip, but is common on 
the upper lip and sometimes on the sides of the 
nose or on the cheeks. It often seems to come on 
without any apparent cause, but it is probably 
always a sign of poison or toxin circulating in 
the blood; the names usually attached to the erup- 
tion imply that it accompanies a cold or some 
feverish condition in which the blood contains the 
toxin of a germ that causes the sore. It also fre- 
quently attacks persons who are taking arsenic as 

a medicine or who are suffering from arsenical 

poisoning. 

The treatment of the cases in which there is no 
evident cause is simple enough; it consists in a 
dose of salts or castor oil and the local application 
of spirit of camphor. 

The second form of herpes is very different. It 
is called herpes zoster (from the Greek word mean- 
ing girdle), from the fact that it runs halfway 
round the face or body like the half of a belt. After 
a preliminary period, characterized by more or 
less pronounced neuralgic pain and sometimes by 
fever and bodily discomfort, the eruption appears 
as a line or patch of pimples surrounded by a red- 
dened skin, and soon the pimples become filled 
with a fluid that turns into pus; these then break 
and form shallow ulcers. Accompanying the erup- 
tion is a shooting neuralgic pain that is often very 
severe in character, especially when the disease 
attacks the aged. 

The cause of herpes zoster is unknown; some 
physicians believe that it is an infectious disease, 
affecting the nervous system, somewhat similar 
to, although evidently less serious than, poliomye- 
litis, or infantile paralysis. So far no one has found 
a method of treatment that is curative; the best 
that the physician can do is to apply soothing 
powders or lotions and to give such remedies as 
may be necessary to relieve the pain when that 
becomes unendurable. Tonics are useful to restore 
the strength of the patient after a severe attack. 
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PROPER ENCOURAGEMENT 


ITH her kind face beaming, Aunt Nancy 
listened and laughed and applauded. 
Nancy, her namesake, who was two 
years out of college, sat with her tall 
young figure rigid with disapproval, 
her young face hard and cold. She was 

almost angry with Aunt Nancy for showing so 

much interest—as near, that is, as she ever could 
be with Aunt Nancy. It was such a perfectly baby- 
ish sort of lecture! 

Out on the street Nancy “let go.”’ 

“How could you act as if you enjoyed it, Aunt 
Nancy? I think it was the poorest thing I ever 
heard. Any freshman at college could do better— 
if she didn’t, she’d hear from the faculty in short 
measure! And those old-as-creation jokes! I’ve 
heard them ever since I can remember, and you 
must have heard them forty years longer than I— 
yet you laughed as if they were brand-new. I don’t 
see how you could, Aunt Nancy.” 

Aunt Nancy might be forty years older than her 
energetic young namesake, but her eyes had not 
forgotten how to twinkle nevertheless, They were 
twinkling now, as if she were enjoying something 
immensely. 

“That’s right, child, let it out. You’ll feel lots 
better. As for the jokes—well, if a joke is good 
once, why shouldn’t it be good ten times? I’d hate 
to have such a pampered sense of humor that it 
would have to be fed a new delicacy every day. 
I’ve heard some college jokes several times over 
and enjoyed them every time—why not world 
jokes?” 

“Mercy!”’ Nancy cried with a gesture of surren- 
der. “I confess myself routed—for the moment, 
and upon the joke question. But honestly, Aunt 
Nancy, do you think it right to encourage anyone 
who has so little to give as that woman? And you 
did encourage her scandalously. No one could help 
going on with some one in the front row looking as 
interested as you did. [have no doubt that you, per- 
sonally, are responsible for fully fifteen minutes’ 
extra agony for the rest of us.” 

“Well, you see,” Aunt Nancy responded, “‘I felt 
so sorry for her. And everyone has to begin some- 
where, and I don’t know what old folks are for i 
not to give young ones a helping hand. Besides,’ 
she added, with a sly look at her namesake, “I 
didn’t think that I was encouraging enough to 
hurt. I mean, that if many of the audience behind 
me looked like a certain young woman beside me, 
I felt as if I was sort of needed.” 

“To apply first aid?” Naney responded, laughing 
in spite of herself. “You surely do it—to body, soul 
and self-respect. I suppose you are made that 
way and can’t help it—at your age!” 

“Nancy,” Aunt Nancy cried sternly, “I brought 
you up to have better manners than that. The 
idea of your twitting an old lady with her age!” 
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“If ever I could grow into an old lady like you,” 


said Nancy, with a sigh, ‘I should be so happy. 
Do you suppose I ever can, Aunt Nancy?” 

“All you need,” was the prompt reply, “is proper 
encouragement, Nancy.” 
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LITTLE REVOLUTIONS 


HE recent great revolution in Russia was 
accomplished with a minimum of bloodshed 
and disorder; and the provisional government 
announced with exemplary promptness its full 
acceptance of all obligations incurred under the 
old régime. No duties, debts or promises were to 
be repudiated. 

An amusing contrast to the dignity and restraint 
of this epochal revolution in a mighty empire is 
often afforded by the recurrent revolutionary over- 
turns in less stable states or among more ebullient 
races. Edward Lear, the famous writer of nonsense 
verse and first great popularizer of limericks, 
chanced to be staying in Sicily in 1848, a year of 
extreme unrest throughout Europe. He went out 
sketching one day, but the weather changed sud- 
denly after an hour or so and he returned to the inn 
to put on warmer clothing. During his absence from 
the village, however, a local revolution had broken 
out ; and the place had become headquarters for the 
excited revolutionists, all of whom had drunk 
many glasses of wine to the downfall of tyrants 
and the prosperity of good patriots. The English- 
man had some difficulty in getting the innkeeper’s 
attention at all, but he finally did so, and requested 
his key, as he wished to go up to his room and 
change his clothes. Such annoying trivialities were 
entirely insufficient to bring to earth the soaring 
fancy of the patriotic landlord. 

“What key? What room? What clothes?” he 
demanded, with a superb gesture of sweeping 
aside intrusive cobwebs lest they dim a vision of 
glory. “There are no more keys! No more rooms! 
No more clothes! All is love and liberty! Oh, what 
a beautiful revolution!” 

It was during a revolution of somewhat the same 
variety that an American lady, resident a good 
Many years ago in a small and turbulent South 
American state, was aroused in the early morning 
by revolver shots downstairs. Her husband was 
absent, and it was with a good deal of trepidation 
that she ventured down to investigate. On the 
threshold of the kitchen, teetering tipsily on his 
toes and banging away at an overturned wheel- 
barrow in the garden, stood Ernesto, the gardener 
and odd-job man. He had been several months in 
the employ of the family—a smail, quiet, deferential 
little man, with the soft, timid eyes of a gazelle. 
He wheeled and greeted her with an exuberant 
flourish of his smoking weapon. - 

“Aha! The revolution is accomplished!” he cried. 
“Down with tyrants! Long live liberty! A good 
patriot is worth good wages—twice as good wages 
as a miserable victim of oppression! That is rea- 
sonable, sefiora, is it not? I will work for you still, 
but I am now a valiant and valuable patriot. You 
will pay me twice as much!” 

“Only twice as much? Absurd!” replied the 
quick-witted lady, with an anxious eye on the wav- 
ering muzzle of the revolver. “You should ask at 
least three times as much, or perhaps four.” 

“Admirable! The sefiora is right! I ask it!” de- 
clared Ernesto promptly. 

“That shows the proper pride of a patriot,” she 
agreed. ‘Doubtless it will be paid. There are many 
rich men in the city. Go at once to the quarter of 
the finest residences, choose the most magnificent 
mansion, and ask boldly to see the master of the 
house; do not be content with a mere maidserv- 
ant at the back door of the kitchen. Deal with a 
man; with the master. For me, as you know well, 
I am but the wife of an American engineer whose 
salary is modest. Regretfully, I confess that I can 
no longer afford your services. Good-by, Ernesto. 
Long live the revolution!” 

“Long live the revolution, sefiora! Farewell; I 
go!’’ responded Ernesto proudly ; and—to her vast 
relief—he went. The revolution lasted five days; 
at the end of that time a sad and sobered Ernesto 
was reémployed at the old wages. 
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COMPLIMENTS OF THE DAY 


OLDIERS have to do their own mending, when 
S it is done at all, and it appears —although 

few persons would have guessed it—that the 
thoughtful War Office supplies them with outfits for 
that purpose. Otherwise, this joke from the Journal 
of the American Medical Association would be 
impossible : 

Everything was ready for kit inspection; the 
recruits stood lined up ready for the officer, and 
the officer had his bad temper all complete. He 
marched up and down the line, grimly eying each 
man’s bundle of needles and soft soap, and then 
he singled out Private MacTootle as the man who 
was to receive his attentions. 

“Toothbrush?” he roared. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Razor?” 

“Jaan” 

“*‘Hold-all?” 

Yes, sir.”’ 

“Hm! You're all right, apparently,” growled 
the officer. Then he barked, “Housewife?” 

“Oh, very well, thank you,” said the recruit, 
amiably ; “how’s yours?” 
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HIS BROTHER’S CLOTHES 
\ YONE who has been the youngest boy of the 





family and has consequently had to wear 
his elder brother’s outgrown clothing can | 
well appreciate the feeling that prompted Karl’s | 
reply in the following story from the Chicago | 
Tribune: 
One autumn Karl entered the same kindergarten 
that his brother Robert had attended during the 
previous year. Very frequently the teacher called | 


at herself and said to him: 
“Well, Karl, I don’t know why I always call you | 
Robert.” 
“TI guess I know,” answered Karl, seriously. 
“T’ve got on Robert’s waist and his pants and his 


shoes.” 
es 
SHE TOOK MATTERS IN HER 
OWN HANDS 


house munching a chocolate, her mother 

said reprovingly, ‘‘Now, Elsie, how many 

times have I told you not to ask Mrs. Grey for 
chocolates?” 

“T didn’t ask her for any,” replied Elsie calmly. 


Wires Elsie came home from a neighbor’s 








“I know where she keeps them.” 


him Robert by mistake, until she became provoked | ° 


| My Corn Said This Shoe 


but 
Fashion Said This One 
Touchy Corns 
and New Shoes 


HE comfort of old shoes 

may now be had with 
new shoes. Blue-jay makes 
it possible. No need to wince 
from new shoes nor frown. 
No need to undergo a period 
of pain. 
geenbeSontinty came tes 
jay, gentle and certain. Then, 


should a new corn come later 
Blue-jay will bring instant relief 

Most families have a package of 
Blue-jay Plasters at home, always 
ready. Relief is always handy, 
and instant. 

Paring never cures, Harsh 
liquids are harmful. Blue-jay re- 
moves the corns permanently, 
roots and all. The first application 
removes 91 per cent. More stub- 
born cases require a second or 
third treatment. 

Wear new shoes—any shoes— 
with complete comfort. Forget 
your feet. Blue-jay points the 
way. Know tonight. 


BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


Blue-jay 


Stops Pain—Ends Corns 
Sold by All Druggists 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 
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How can we offer the 
high-grade 


New Companion 
Sewing Machine 
warrant it for 25 
years, pay all the 


freight charges to your nearest freight 
station, and sell at a very low price? 








Quite a question—but our booklet, 
which is free to any Companion reader, 
tells you fairly and squarely about it. 


New Companion Quality is the highest. No 
machine will last longer or do better work 
regardless of price. This standard main- 
tained for more than a third of a century has 
resulted in the adoption of this machine in 
tens of thousands of homes throughout the 
country. 


Prove It For Yourself. Our plan makes it 
possible for you to test the machine right in 
your home for three months before deciding 
to keep it. If not satisfactory we refund 
your money and take back machine at our 
expense. 
Let Us Show You How Much 
Our ‘‘Factory-to-Home’’ Sys- 
tem Will Save For You. It 
Costs But a Postal Card to 
Find Out. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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MAKING AND APPLYING 
DESIGN 


VII. Design for Over-Mantel 
Panel for Fireplace 


"Tees panel shown herewith was 
designed to go over the mantel 
of a fireplace in a room that 
seemed to need a brightening touch 
of color. It is carved very simply 
in wood, and painted. Many other 
articles that you can decorate by that method 
suggest themselves—book racks, wooden fruit or 
salad bowls, window boxes, screens with wooden 
panels in the top sections, and so on. 

The nasturtium, which furnishes the motif for 
the design of the over-mantel panel, has a vigor- 
ous and decorative manner of growth and a rich 
color that are full of suggestions to the designer. 
As you were instructed in the preceding numbers 
of this series, first make a careful analysis of the 
plant, and then build from the forms that please 
you the unit or units that will make your design. 
Follow carefully the rule laid down in the first 
article: in planning your design, keep in mind the 
use to which it is to be put. 

The decoration in the over-mantel panel well 
illustrates the law that the more your design de- 
parts from the natural manner of growth of the 
subject, the more highly conventionalized it must 
be, and vice versa. The designs in the panels are 
really pictures in a frame, and so it is justifiable 
that they be only semiconventionalized; on the 
other hand, the designs in the medallions at the 
corners, which are based on the seed pod of 
the nasturtium, are highly conventional, for they 
of course depart widely from the natural manner 
of growth. 

For this kind of work you can use basswood, 
poplar, mahogany or oak. Basswood and poplar 
are soft and are easy to carve; mahogany and oak 
are harder and need more skill in handling. 

Draw your design, actual size, on paper. When 
you have planed the wood that is to be decorated, 
trace your design on it by means of carbon paper. 
Then with a veining tool, size one sixty-fourth 
of an inch,—you can buy the tool at a hardware 
store or a store that carries cabinetmakers’ sup- 
plies,—go over the lines of your design. This work 
depends much, of course, on your own taste; in 

















ANALYSIS OF THE NASTURTIUM 


general, however, make deep cuts where you wish 
the design te stand out, and light cuts where you 
wish merely to indicate a line or an accent. In the 
over-mantel panel, for example, the petals or 
leaves that overlap are outlined with deep cuts; 
the outlines that come against the clear back- 
ground are not so deep; and the veins in the leaves 
and the lines in the centres of the flowers are indi- 
cated by very light strokes of the tool. 

Now, with No. 1 sandpaper rub the surface of the 
wood until it is smooth. Be careful not to break 
the edge of the wood along the carved lines. When 
the wood is smooth, apply a coat of white shellac 
made very thin with alcohol. The shellac should 
be thin enough not to leave a shiny surface on 
the wood, and yet have body enough to fill the 
pores of the wood and keep it from absorbing your 
paint. 

For painting the design, it is best to use oil 
paints thinned with turpentine. Turpentine makes 
them dry in a flat tone. It is also wise to have a 
separate brush for every color that you use; thus 
you avoid having to clean the brush every time 
you use another color. 

After you have put on a color, let it dry for a 
few seconds, and then wipe it off with a piece of 
cloth; thus you get a clean flat tone that shows 
the grain of the wood through it. If the color is 
not dark enough the first time, repeat the process. 

When you have finished painting, let the paint 
dry thoroughly and then shellac the wood with 
white shellac. Next, rub the surface very carefully 
either with paraffin oil mixed with ground pumice 
or with No. 00 sandpaper. Repeat that treatment 
twice, letting the shellac dry completely before 
you rub with the oil or the sandpaper. 

Now apply a thin coating of white wax, let it 
remain for an hour, and then rub it well into the 
wood with a piece of cloth. That finish, which is 
very attractive, is called the eggshell finish. 

To make the over-mantel panel shown in the 
photograph you need a piece of wood four feet 
long, seven and three quarters inches wide and 
half an inch thick. The design itself is three feet 
eleven inches long and six and three quarters 
inches wide; that allows a margin one half inch 
wide on all four sides to be fitted into the frame. 

For the frame you need strips of wood three 
quarters of an inch wide, seven eighths of an inch 
thick, and long enough to allow for mitring at the 
corners. Plane the strips and cut a rabbet one half 
inch wide and one half inch deep in the side of 
each to fit over the panel. Mitre the corners of the 
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AN OVER-MANTEL PANEL WITH A CARVED AND PAINTED NASTURTIUM DESIGN 


strips, and nail the frame to the panel with one- 
inch brads driven through the edges of the strips. 

The two strips of wood that separate the three 
sections of the panel are six and three quarters 
inches long, one and one quarter inches wide and 
three eighths of an inch thick. With the veining 
tool cut a vertical line down the middle of each 
strip. Glue the strips in place, and then drive two 
brads into the veining line to make them abso- 
lutely secure. Smooth the strips and the frame 
with No. 00 sandpaper. 

The flowers in the panel are painted in shades 
of red and yellow; the leaves vary from yellow- 
green to blue-green. The background round the 
flowers shades from yellow to green; 
it would also be attractive if it were 
left the natural color of the wood. The 
square medallions are painted blue- 
green in the centres, and the small tri- 
angles in the corners of the medallions 
are painted red; the vertical divisions 
between the upper and lower medal- 
lions that are made with the veining 
tool are tinted with burnt sienna. 

The outlines are painted in a very 
dark shade of whatever color they 
happen to surround ; for example, the 
outlines of the flowers are dark red, 
those of the leaves dark green. The 
lines in the medallions, the vertical 
lines at the sides of the panels and 
the lines in the two strips of wood 
that separate the three sections of the 
panel are painted in burnt sienna. 

The frame of the panel is left the 
natural color of the wood; in some 
eases, if preferred, it might effec- 
tively be stained to match the wood- 
work of the room. 

If making the frame seems too 
much of an undertaking to you, collaborate with 
someone who will do the carpentering while you 
design and carry out the decoration of the panel. 
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THE SISTER OF A SOLDIER 


HE may not follow forth with him 
When wide the flag’s unfurled, 

But he will take her cheery smile 
Halfway across the world. 

Halfway across the world he’ll hear 
The word he caught at going: 

Her brave ypod-by, as proud and clear 
As any bugle blowing. 


She’ll keep the home lights gleaming fair, 
The hearth flame brightly burning, 

The old house sweet against the day— 
Please God—he’ll be returning. 

She cannot strike the marching pace, 
But when he’s out of sight 

She steps into his empty place, 
And stays behind to fight! 


os 


A Weighty Question.—A house party that had 
gone on smoothly for the first few days was thrown 
into confusion toward the end of the week by the 
following problem propounded by a guest with a 
scientific turn: A length of rope is run over a 
pulley with the ends hanging even a few feet 
above the ground. To one end a ten-pound weight 
is attached, to the other end clings a ten-pound 
monkey. If the monkey tries to climb the rope, 
what will happen? Will he get to the top first, or 
will the stone? Or will either get there at all? 
Finally, can the monkey climb the rope? 
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A NEW KIND OF CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY 


WOMAN living in asmall southwestern town 
originated a novel plan for circulating read- 
ing matter among her neighbors of the 

outlying country districts. Her first step was to 
collect among her acquaintances all the used books 
and magazines that she could find. After sorting 
and arranging the collection she divided it up with 
an eye to suitability and variety, made each stack 
into a neat package and distributed the packages 
among the farm vehicles that stood hitched every 
day in the market place and wagon yards. 

It was not long before the farmers found her 
out and came to tell her what the contents of the 
bundles meant to them. They passed the reading 
matter, they said, from one family to another, so 
that each might have the benefit 
of it all. They reported also an 
unwritten law of their own mak- 
ing—that for every lost or badly 
injured book or magazine a fine 
should be paid, in the shape of a 
bit of farm produce, to be deliv- 
ered to the giver of the books 
for the town poor among whom 
she worked. 

The fines filled as real a need 
as the reading matter had filled; 
and since the farmers have begun 
to realize the fact,they carry their 
tributes straight to the doors of 
the recipients. Scarcely a week 
comes that the country people of 
the magazine circuit fail to bring 
in a little farm produce—turnips 
or berries or, in early spring, 
samples of the new green vege- 
tables that city dwellers crave. 

The outcome of the plan has 
been the establishment of a 
friendly circle that widens stead- 
ily. Good reading is put into the 
hands of appreciative people ; the 
people themselves are brought 














into touch with others whose material needs are 
greater than their own; and the poor become the 
beneficiaries of a unique form of spontaneous 
giving. A great deal more than reading matter, in 
fact, is put into circulation. 
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THREE BAGS FOR DIFFERENT USES 


AGS are as popular as ever; and when mid- 
B summer is over, the far-sighted girl will pro- 
vide herself with one or two new kinds for 

late summer and early autumn use. The three here 
shown, although very different, are all useful and 
‘ inexpensive, and so sim- 

ple in construction that 
even a beginner in nee- 
dlework can make them. 
Fig. 1 is a “sports” 
bag that can be made of 
linen or of any other 
plain material to match 
the rough-and-ready cos- 
tume with which it is to 
be carried. For this par- 
ticular bag blue linen 
was chosen, with trim- 
ming of appliquéd linen 


disks in darker blue. 
Another striking com- 
bination is gray linen 
with oval-shaped me- 
dallions of red-flow- 
ered cretonne, and still 
another, tan linen with 
dark-green trimming. 

To make the bag, 
fold one third of a yard 
of material, seam the 
two selvage edges to- 
gether and hem the 
bottom narrowly by ‘ 
hand. After measuring off the hem into four equal 
parts, catch it together firmly at the points of divi- 
sion into four corners or loops. Fasten the edges 
of each loop with overhand stitching on the wrong 
side; the base of the bag is now roughly shaped 
like an X. Make a hem at the top two inches wide, 
and run a row of stitching halfway above the foot 
of the hem to form a casing for the cord. Appliqué 
on the bag, at equal intervals, four disks of darker 
color two and one half inches in diameter. Sew 
them on, after basting, with the long-and-short 
stitch done in a suitable color, preferably black. 
Outline the disks with circles of outline stitching 
in a markedly contrasting color,—in this case it 
was orange,—or, if you prefer, with long, stitched 
rays. Hang from the bottom a tassel made of small 
varicolored beads, and run two lengths of silk cord 
through the casing from opposite directions to 
serve as drawing strings. 

A very different kind of bag is shown in Fig. 2. 
This one, designed for use with delicate light 
dresses, is made of white satin and trimmed with 
lace and fancy beads. Its odd shape faintly sug- 
gests a butterfly, an effect that is emphasized by 
the decorative butterfly design. 

Cut into equal lengths a yard of ribbon six inches 
wide. Fold each piece lengthwise with the wrong 
side out, and at both ends sew the two edges to- 
gether. That will make two pocket-shaped pieces 
six inches deep and eighteen inches wide. Turn 
the two pockets right side out, lay them one upon 
the other with the edges even, and overhand to- 
gether the two inner edges. Sew a yard of narrow 
lace beading and edging round the top of the bag 
thus made, and run through the beading two and 
three quarters yards of narrow satin ribbon, cut 
in two, for drawing strings. 

When the strings are drawn the bag has the 
shape shown in the illustration; when they are 
loosened it shows four deep corners, or “ears,” 
at the top, and a rounded bottom. The butterfly 
design, which may be either stamped on or traced 
with carbon paper, is picked out in small silver 
beads. Green material decorated with gold beads 
and yellow or dark-blue material with black beads 
are other attractive combinations. 

Fig. 3 shows a workbag simply 
made of ribbon, with a conven- 
ient handle for slipping over the 
bearer’s arm, and ingenious side 
compartments. It is virtually 
three bags in one. The materials 
required are a yard and a half 
of flowered ribbon and a yard 
of plain ribbon of a contrasting 
color, each five or six inches 
wide, and two and one half yards 
of half-inch ribbon that matches 
the plain strip in color. 

Cut the plain ribbon in half 
and turn down the four ends and 
stitch them to the depth of an 
inch and a half. Double each 
piece with the right side out, and 
baste the edges. You have now 
two small bags. On either edge 
of the flowered strip, halfway be- 
tween the ends, place one of the 
small bags and overhand the bot- 
tom edge to the edge of the ribbon 
on the right side of the material. 
In like manner, join the ribbon 
and the sides of the bag as far 
up as the casing. Cut the narrow 








ribbon into four lengths and insert it 
for drawing strings. The extra wide 
hem affords both the casing for the 
strings anda heading, and gives the 
little bags a pretty finishing touch. 
Catch the ends of the flowered piece 
together at the top in a hemmed head- 
ing or with a rosette. The side bags 
are designed to accommodate scis- 
sors, spools and other sewing uten- 
sils; the large compartment to hold 
the needlework itself. When the bag 
is made on a larger scale, with wider 
and heavier ribbon, a covered cardboard bottom 
should be stitched on the inside. 
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EARNING MONEY IN YOUR 
KITCHEN 


[The seventh in The Companion series 
: Earning Money at Home) 


GIRL living in a New England college town 
A received, as her only inheritance from her 
grandmother, a greatly prized receipt for 
making tea cakes with dates and honey. She de- 
cided to turn her legacy into money by baking the 
cakes in her own home and selling them to college 


girls at fifty cents a dozen. The cakes were so- 


delicious and tinusual that on baking days the 
kitchen was crowded with hungry girls. 

One warm afternoon a customer begged for a 
cup of tea and the privilege of eating her cakes 
in the old-fashioned garden. The request was 
granted, and from that beginning grew a tea room 
that is now so well patronized that the owner of 
it is going to college herself. 

Her was f led on an important prin- 
ciple of home cooking for profit, namely, that 
originality is half the battle. Any dish 
well and daintily prepared will find a 
market, but a specialty like the date- 
and-honey cakes is almost sure to bring 
financial success. A New York girl has 
built up a large business by making 
molasses taffy. It is good taffy, is made 
by a carefully guarded family formula, 
and has earned a small fortune for the 
girl. 

There is a better opportunity now than 
ever before for the sale of good home- 
prepared food. Many housekeepers— 
especially those who live in apartment 
houses—find it impossible to concoct in 
their own kitchens the delicacies that 
made our grandmothers’ tables famous, 
and so they turn elsewhere for dishes 
that are out of the ordinary. 

Women’s exchanges and certain 
branches of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association offer a profitable market 
for homemade food, which they sell on 
a commission basis. If there is no ex- 
change near, a girl who wishes to sell 
her products can send her consignments 
—even jellies and jams—easily and safely by 
parcel post; but baked products more than a day 
old must not be offered. 

A study of the large exchanges throughout the 
United States shows that the best selling foods 
are the simple, nutritious kinds made from origi- 
nal or special receipts. All varieties of bread, 
including raisin, nut, date, bran, whole-wheat and 
gluten, are in d 1. Old-fashi d crullers, 
drop cakes, spice cakes, gingernuts and seed 
cookies sell well. So do cheesecakes, various 
kinds of rolls and biscuits, dainty sandwiches and 
other necessaries that can be cooked to order for 
afternoon teas. 

Many girls who cannot avail themselves of the 
exchanges can nevertheless build up a little busi- 
ness by soliciting neighborhood orders and mak- 
ing use of the mails. In villages without bakeries, 
and even in some country districts, opportunities 
to earn in this way can be found. 

Success in the work depends to a great extent 
on eliminating waste in the kitchen. Itis advisable 
for the young baker to limit her output to the 
amount that she can cook herself, so that the 
expense of hired help may not eat up the profits. 
She will also find it wiser to do only one kind of 
baking, for then she can buy her materials in large 
quantities, and therefore at wholesale prices. 
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WELL-KNOWN FACES 


GAME that provides instruction as well as 
A fun makes a double appeal and is sure to 
prove popular. Well-known faces is a good 
example of this kind of game. It is played with a 
hundred or more cards made of pictures of famous 
persons cut from magazines or newspapers and 
pasted on cardboard mounts of uniform size. It is 
permissible to have several different likenesses of 
the same individual. Beneath each picture is in- 
scribed the name of the person, the place and 
date of his birth and the reason why he is famous. 
Any number of players can take part. Deal 
seven cards to each player, and lay the remainder 
in a common pile in the middle of the table. The 
object of the game is to see which player can first 
get rid of all his cards. The first player draws a 
card from the pile, compares it with his hand, and 
proceeds to discard as many celebrities as may be 
grouped with it, if the other players approve the 
classification that he makes. 

For example, persons born the same year may 
be discarded together, or those of the same call- 
ing, or those associated in the public mind with 
the same cause. The most desirable classification, 
naturally, is that which will use up the greatest 
number of cards. 

The other players draw and discard as their 
turns come. Each of them has the additional priv- 
ilege of adding an appropriate card to any group 
on the table, provided that group does ‘not already 
contain four cards, which constitute a complete 
book. The first player who succeeds in ridding 
himself of all his cards is entitled to one point for 
each of the cards still held by his companions, 
and is the winner of that round. The more well- 
informed and quick-witted a player is, the sooner 
of course he will play out his cards. The game 
may be played either for a certain number of 
rounds or until some particular score has been 
reached. Progressing from table to table will add 











to the fun. 
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PRESERVING VEGETABLES 
BY SALTING, 
PICKLING AND FERMENTING 


T this time, when it is so 
important to husband the 
supply of food, the housewife 
should remember that certain 
fresh vegetables can be very 
satisfactorily kept for winter 
use by salting, pickling or fer- 
menting them. Those methods 
of preserving cannot replace 
canning or drying, because 
they are suited to only a few 
foods, but they can and should 
be more extensively used 
than they are at present. One 
advantage they possess is that they require no 
cans, no glass jars, no sugar and no fuel. The 
products are pleasant themselves, and they make 
other things taste good. 

Foods preserved by salting are either packed 
in dry salt or immersed in strong brine. The salt 
prevents the growth of the bacteria, the yeasts 
or the moulds that cause foods to spoil. When 
the food is to be used, the salt is soaked out and 
the food is cooked in much the same way as the 
fresh food. 

Foods preserved by pickling are covered with 
vinegar. The acetic acid present in the vinegar 
acts as a preservative just as salt does. 

Foods preserved by fermentation are packed 
while fresh, and usually raw, in a weak solution 
of salt or with a small quantity of dry salt, and 
protected from the air. Under those conditions 
the lactic-acid-forming bacteria that occur natu- 
rally on the surfaces of the vegetables ferment 
the sugars that are present in the vegetable juices, 
and thereby form lactic acid, which, after a cer- 
tain amount of it has formed, acts as a preserva- 
tive, just as the acetic acid in vinegar does, If the 
surface of the food is protected from the air so 
that it will not mould, the fermented: material will 
keep for a long time. The lactic acid‘ is: absorbed 
by the vegetables and gives: them.a flavor not 
unlike that of vinegar pickles. .Itis the:aeid: pres- 
ent in sour milk and is perfectly. wholesome. 
Sauerkraut and dill pickies are:probably the best- 
known foods preserved by fermentation; but:many. 
other foods can be preservediin thatoway. 

The following. equipment: is: necessary: For 
packing the vegetables; use aclean woeden:keg or. 
tub, a stone eroekor jar, or wide-moutilied! batties 
or glass jars: not: suitable: for: canning. New) kegs: 
are better, but: oki! ones: will: do: if( they, are: thor- 
oughly cleamed. .Kegs:or croeks that: hold 
lons or lesssare: the: most: convenient: size. If you 
use containers: that: are: too muelhi: of: the 
fermented! food: is: likely to:speiliafter it has: been 
opened:to theair, because it takes:so long to use it. 

Use fine: salt: Tabie: salt: auswerss the. purpose, 
/ fine: salt: that: can. be 
boughtiin: bulk‘ for-abent: two, is the 
most satisfactory, but the common ice-cream salt 
can be:used: There should be a supply of cheese- 
cloth to cover’ the: material in the keg or crock, 
and round:covers of board a little smaller in diam- 
eter than: the keg: or crock, so that: they:will: slip 
in and out easily. You will also) need: some clean 
bricks or stones: for weights tookeep the preserved: 
food under the:surface:of'the:brine, a pair of ordi- 
nary kitchen scales and'a quart or a gallon meas- 
ure. 





THE.SAUTING PROCESS 


HE vegetables to be pre- 

served by any of these 
methods should be young, 
tender and sound: Some:veg- 
etables, like greensand beets, 
should be packed whole, but 
others, like string beans and 
cabbage, should be cut up. 
All of them should be washed 
to remove surface dirt, and 
root vegetables should be 
thoroughly scrubbed. 

To preserve vegetables by 
Salting, first select them, pick them over and wash 
them. Weigh the vegetables and also a quantity 
of salt equal to one quarter of their weight. Pack a 
layer of the vegetables about one inch deep on the 
bottom of the receptacle and sprinkle it heavily 
with salt. Continue to pack layers of the vege- 
tables sprinkled with salt until the vessel is nearly 
full. The weighed quantity of salt should be evenly 
distributed throughout the whole quantity of vege- 
tables, with no more in one layer than in any other. 
Pack the material close, and cover it with several 
thicknesses of clean cheesecloth. Over that place a 
board cover, and on top of that put a heavy stone 
or brick. Set the keg or crock in a cool place. In 
about twenty-four hours the salt and the pressure 
of the weight should extract the juices from the 
vegetables and form a brine that will cover them. 
If enough brine has not formed at the end of that 
time, make a strong brine by dissolving one pound 
of salt in two quarts of water, and pour just 
enough of it into the vessel to cover the round 
board on top of the vegetables. 

The surface of the brine must now be treated to 
keep it from moulding and to prevent the loss of 
water by evaporation. Melt ordinary paraffin, heat 
it until it just begins to smoke, and carefully pour 
it on the brine until it forms a layer about a quarter 
of an inch thick. If the paraffin is so hot that the 
liquid beneath it boils, it will make a smooth, air- 
tight layer on solidifying. It is best to set the keg 
or the crock where it is to remain permanently 
before you pour the paraffin; otherwise the layer 
of paraffin is likely to get broken when the con- 
tainer is moved. Suet or mutton tallow can be 
used in place of paraffin, or the surface of the 
brine can be protected by pouring over it a layer 
of cottonseed oil or other wholesome oil. 

Another method of protecting the surface of the 





vegetables is to pack the keg as full as possible | 


with the vegetables, replace the head, bore a 
small hole in it, pour in brine until there is no air 
space left, and then plug the venthole tight. 
Salting is an especially good way to preserve 
vegetables that contain too little sugar to allow 
fermentation to take place. Greens, such as dan- 
delions, spinach, chard and kale, can be preserved 
by that method. Dandelions when salted preserve 
their color and flavor and keep very well. Spinach 
and kale give off a slightly disagreeable odor 
unless care is taken to have the brine fully cover 


the material. String beans can be: preserved by 
cutting them into pieces about two inches long 
and salting them down by the proeess just de- 
scribed, and so can corn. In packing corn the ears 
should be put into a small stone croek,—about one 
gallon is a convenient size,—and enough of the 
strong brine (one pound of salt to: two quarts of 
water) to cover them should be peured over them. 
The surface of the brine should: then: be: covered 
with paraffin or oil; or the corn can: be cut off the 
cob and packed under brine in glass jars or other 
small containers, the tops of whieh should: be her- 
metically sealed. 

When you wish to use vegetables that.have:been 
preserved by salting, drain off the: brine-andisoak 
them for several hours in clean, coktiwater: It is 
a good plan to change the water onee: or twice. 
Cook the vegetables in the same way: you:wouild! 
if they were fresh, but change the: water onee: 
during the cooking. 

In preserving in vinegar vegetablessare usually, 


brine (one pound of salt to two quartsof' water), 
and then packed in jars or bottles with strong 
vinegar. The jars should be filled:with: vinegarso 
that there is no air space and should be tightly 
sealed. By adding spices, or spi¢es:and. sugar, to 
the vinegar, a much greater variety of products 
can be prepared. It should be mbered that 
besides cucumbers, tomatoes and:onions, peaches, 
pears, apples, plums and currants can: be: pickled 
with vinegar, sugar and spices. Vinegar pickles 
of all sorts are wholesome and add variety: to the 
diet; tasteless vegetable tissues like watermelon 
rind and ripe cucumbers when made into-spiced 
sweet pickle make a palatable and piquant relish; 
and green tomatoes that are still on the vines 
when the frost comes can be saved by making 
them into pickles. 

Cabbage (sauerkraut), string beans and beet 
and turnip tops are best fermented by dry salting; 
for cueumbers, green tomatoes, beets, corn and 
green peas it is better to use brine. 


FERMENTATION WITH DRY SALT 


REPARE vegetables for fer- 

mentation with dry salt as 
follows: Select and pick them 
over, wash them, drain them 
and weigh them. For each one 
hundred pounds weigh out three 
pounds of fine salt; fora smaller 
quantity of vegetables use the 
same proportion—three per cent 
by weight. 

Spread.a layer of the vege- 
tables abeut one ineh thick on 
the bottom of the keg, crock or 
other container, and sprinkle 
a little of the salt over it. Pack 
other layers of the material; and sprinkle them 
withthe salt until the container is nearly full. 

After the vegetables are packed, spread two or 
three’ thicknesses of cheesecloth: over: them, tuck 
it down at:the-sides, place one of the round pieees: 
of board and a stone or brick on top, and set the 
keg or crock in a moderately warm room. In case 
sufficient brine to cover the: material has not 
formed in twenty-four hours, make a solution of 
about three quarters of a cupful of salt in a gallon 
of water, and pour enough of it into the container 
to.cover the board on top of the vegetables. 

As: the fermentation goes on, bubbles will rise 
andi will continue to form until the fermentation 
ceases. Toofind out when the product is fermented, 
shake tlie: jar or keg slightly; if no bubbles rise, 
the fermentation is complete and the container 





the liquid: should then be: covered: with melted 
paraffin. If: that. is: not: done, moulds will: form.on 
the surface and use-up the acid, sothat the mate- 
rial will spoil. In case the surface should mould 
and the vegetables start to rot, the upper layers of 
material.can be scraped off, a fresh cloth added 
and a new layer of paraffin poured over the top. 

Sauerkraut can be made according to the above 
directions from cabbage ripening at any season of 
the year, if it is properly handled and stored. Use 
only mature, sound cabbages, and shred them to 
the degree of fineness that you prefer.. Use two 
and a half pounds of salt to each hundred pounds 
of cabbage, and pack the material in aclean barrel 
or keg; protect the surface of the brine, and store 
the keg in a cool place. If the kraut is made in 
the fall and stored in a cold place, it is not neces- 
Sary to cover it with paraffin. 

Scrupulous cleanliness is absolutely necessary 
in making sauerkraut, as it is in preparing all the 
other fermented foods; otherwise the product is 
likely to become contaminated with undesirable 
bacteria and spoil. If a seum forms on the surface 
of the brine during the period of fermentation, it 
should be skimmed off. 


THE USE OF BRINE 


O ferment string beans, cut 
off the tips, remove the 
strings, and cut the pods into 
pieces about two inches long, 
or shred the beans by cutting 
them lengthwise several times. 
Pack them in salt, according 
to the directions that have 
been given. If you wish, alittle 
dill or other spice may be sprin- 
kled among the beans when 
you salt them; the pickled 
beans can then be eaten raw 
like cucumber pickles. In general, the beans are 
better if soaked to remove the greater part of the 
salty and acid flavors and cooked with fat meat. 
To pack vegetables for fermentation in brine, 
wash them, drain off thé water and pack them 
| close ina clean wooden keg or stone crock until 
the container is nearly full. It is not necessary to 
weigh them. 
Make a weak brine by adding three quarters of 
a cupful of salt and one cupful of vinegar to each 
gallon of water; stir it until the salt is dissolved. 
Pour the brine over the vegetables until they 
are covered, spread two or three thicknesses of 
cheesecloth over the top and put on the round 
board and a weight heavy enough to hold the 
vegetables beneath the surface. Set the vessel 
and its contents away in a moderately warm room 
to ferment. You.can tell when the fermentation is 
ended by tapping or shaking the container and 
noting whether any more bubbles rise. When the 
fermentation has ceased, set the container in a 











first soaked for two or three days;in: a. strong) 


should be: moved tova:ceo)l place. The-surface:of |: 





cool place and protect the surface of the brine 
with paraffin. 

The methods that have been described should 
be generally followed in fermenting vegetables in 
brine, but some modifications are desirable. 

In fermenting cucumber pickles, dill and mixed 
spices may be added. That is best done by packing 
the cucumbers in layers and sprinkling them with 
the dill and the spices. If you do not care for dill 
pickles, you can ferment the cucumbers without 
the spice. 


FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS 


REEN tomatoes can be 
fermented exactly as 
cucumbers: are, and the dill 
and spiee added if you wish. 
Beets: should be thoroughly 
washed aud: packed whole, 
for if sliced they, loose color 
and flavor. Peas:should. be 
Shelled and packed dike 
string beans. For:peas-Sinall 
croeks or jars-will: be’ found 
more satisfactory than large 
ones. Corn may be packed 
‘ on the cob or cut off, but 
eorn on the:cob is likely to retain the salt flavor and 
acid: flavor longer than corn that has been cut off. 
Tousesnecessfully these methods of preserving, 
itis neeessary to follow directions and to observe 
a few simple precautions..Metal containers should 
never be used, for the salts.aad acids would cor- 
rode them and discolor the product. Tubs of yellow 
pine: are likely to impart an undesirable flavor. 
All utensils used should be serupulously clean. 
The proportions of salt and vegetables should be 
weighed carefully, and only pure water should be 
used in making the brine. It is especially neces- 
sary to prevent the surface of the brine from 
moulding, and when the containers are set aside 
to ferment they should be watched carefully and 
any scum of mould that forms on the liquid should 
be seraped off from day to day. The fermented or 
salted foods should be stored in a clean, cool place 
where they will be protected from rats, and from 
mice and other vermin. 
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LAW FOR THE FAMILY 


Ill. The Nature and Form of Contracts 
I Mrs. Smith, possibly attracted by the beauty 





of Mary Jones, says to her, ‘I will give you a 

silk dress,’’ there is no contract, 
Jones has given no legal consideration for the silk 
dress—she has paid nothing in money, time or 
services for it. If, however, Mrs. Smith says‘ to 
Mary Jones, “Mary, | am lonesome these winter 
evenings; if you will stay with me nights from 
now until Christmas, I will give you.a silk dress,” 
and Mary complies with Mrs. Smith’s request, 
adequate consideration has passed, the contract 
is established, and if Mrs. Smith withholds the 
dress Mary can get it by appropriate legal pro- 
ceedings. 

The necessity for an adequate consideration 
comes from the principle that the obligation must 
be mutual. The consideration is usually named in 
a@ formal contract. If it is not stated in definite 
terms, it is generally assumed, although it may be 
dependent upon some other act for final settle- 
ment. For example, if Mrs. Smith asks Mary, a 
comparative stranger to her and not of kin, to do 
certain work for her, the law implies an agree- 
ment on Mrs. Smith’s part to pay her what the 
work is reasonably worth. In such a case Mrs, 
Smitir's: implied: agreement to: pay Mary for her 
work. would be: a:sufficient: consideration to offset: 
Mary’s to do the work andthe fact that 
she did do it. Butiif'Mary isa:minor, her father or 
mother, as the case may de, is. obliged’ by law to 
support her. If she is living at home and working 
for the family, no such implied agreement on the 
parent’s part would be assumed, since his obliga- 
tion to support her as his daughter and a member 
of his family would balance her obligation to con- 
tribute her part to the family support. That con- 
struction would prevail even if she had left her 
home and was working for another. The obliga- 
tion on his part would still exist in law, and would 
technically support his right to claim Mary’s earn- 
ings from her employer. 

When the consideration for a contract fails, the 
contract fails with it. If when Mrs. Smith gave 
Mary the silk dress pattern, Mary had taken the 
goods to Polly Perkins, the village dressmaker, 
and had agreed that if Polly made the dress ina 
certain fashion she would pay her fifteen dollars 
for it, such an arrangement would be a complete 
contract, consisting of an agreement, on the part 
of Polly to make the dress in a certain fashion, 
and on the part of Mary to pay fifteen dollars for 
it. The promise made by each would be the con- 
sideration for the promise ofthe other. If Polly 
did not make a one-piece gown as ordered by 
Mary, but on her own responsibility made a two- 
piece suit, Mary would not be compelled to pay 
the fifteen dollars. If Polly’s failure to execute 
the agreement resulted in a peculiar damage to 
Mary, not only would she not have to pay the fif- 
teen dollars, but she could recover the amount she 
was damaged. For example, it might be presumed 
that for the particular time and place for which 
Mary wanted the dress the dress she received 
would not serve; Polly Perkins would then be 
responsible for the damage. 

There is also an implied obligation, the breach 
of which may frequently invalidate a contract. 
Thus, when Polly Perkins agreed to make the 
dress for Mary, she, by that act, represented her- 
self as possessed of proper skill and ability. If 
she made a dress of the style ordered, but so 
wretched in fit and so poorly put together that it 
was useless to Mary, not only would Mary be under 
no obligation to pay the fifteen dollars, but she 
could force Polly to pay her for the loss of the silk. 

Of course these cases are extreme. It is hard to 
imagine a silk dress so damaged in the making 
that it could not be of some account to Mary. If 
Polly, in her honest endeavor, made a silk dress 
of fair quality, but not one that was equal to the 
best standards of the community in which Mary 
lived, Mary would not be compelled to pay the 
full fifteen dollars, but she and Polly would have 
to agree upon a fair compensation for the work; 
or, if they could not agree, the law—that is, a jury 
—would determine it for them. 

But cases sometimes arise in which the failure 
of consideration does not cancel the contract. 





That is especially true ofipromissory notes, whieh 
are agreements for a: valuable consideration to 
pay, at a certain definite time and: piace, a certain 
definite sum to a: person: definitely named. The 
consideration: is generally reeited in the words, 
“For value reeeived.” To:sneh a:contract: the law 
merchant attaches a peenliar quality. It passes 
from hand to hand‘ by indorsement,. and: if: pur- 
chased from the original holder before: it matures 
failure of consideration: dees not. affect: the right 
of the innoeent purchaser to recover. :Korexampie, 
let. us suppese that Helen Jones signs: the: folow- 
ing instrument : 
Chicago, Ill, Jaky:1, 1916 
Three months after-date, for value received,.1\ promise 
to pay to Mary Smith one hundred dollars at the Tenth 
National Bank, with interest at six per cent. 
(Signed) HélenJones. 


The words used by Helen Jones, “for value: re- 
ceived,’”’ are an announcement to the: world: that 
she has received consideration. Mary Smith may 
sell the note to Eleanor Murray, Eleanor: may: sell 
it to Rose Mason, and’ Rose may, sell it: to: Edith 
Ryan, all of the sales: being before Oetober 1, when 
by the terms of the note, the amount is payabie. If 
Helen Jones refuses to pay thenete while it iszia 
the hands of any of-these purchasers, she canwot 
claim that the consideration ofthe neeshasgailed. 
She could elaim it against Mary Smith, dtedriginal 
payee, but not against any other of the-purchasers, 
unless the purchase was: made after Qetober 1, 
the day. when the note wasdue. 

The subject of:the contract:must be legal. Obvi- 
ously, an agreement to rob a: bank, since robbery 
is a violation of the criminal laws of the country, 
would not be a proper: subject: upon which to con- 
tract. But suppose: that Mrs..Smith had bought 
Mary. Jones*s: silk. dress in. Paris: ‘had. given it 
to her sand Mow. pads rtaken to 
bring it “to this country for Polly Perkins 
to work upon it. To avoid the customs duty, 
Mary might try to smuggle the goods into the 
country. If she found an obliging steward who 
agreed for a certain payment to smuggle the 
goods, the steward could not recover from Mary 
the price‘she had agreed to pay him for doing the 
work, nor could Mary get the goods back from 
the steward if he failed to deliver them to Mary. 

Ordinarily, the validity of a contract has nothing 
to do with the form in which it is cast; it is simply 
an agreement between parties. What the agree- 
ment is may be very hard to establish unless the 
contract is reduced to writing, but, with a few 
exceptions fixed by the policy of the law, an oral 
contract is as binding as a written contract. For 
example, a contract: that calls for the purchase of 
real estate must: be in:writing unless it is followed 
by immediate change of possession. So; to be valid, 
a.contract by whieh one person agrees to “‘answer 
for the: debt or default’ of another’ must be in 
writing. But the few: exceptions-are fixed in each 
State Dy statute, because the law presumes that 
such unusual provisions are necessary to prevent 
limitless litigation. 

Many people have the mistaken notion that 
unless a contract is: in) writing: it: is: not .binding. 
One frequently hears: the: remark, ‘“They haven’t 
anything on me. I never signed'my name*to a line 
of writing.” The prineipal: reason for placing a 
contract in writing is:to) determine the exact 
meaning upon. whiettthe parties have agreed. The 
oral contract: is; quite: as) binding as the written 
contract: if: its: terms: can: be: shown. A contract 
may: consistiof a most elaborate written document 
setting: forth every detail of the agreement and 
providing for every possible contingency; or it 
may consist in part of writing and in part of 
speech, as, for: exampie,.if. Mrs. Smith had com- 
municated herdesires to Mary by letter and Mary 
haa agreed verbally, or without formally agreeing 
iad performed’ the serviee asked of her. Still 
further, a.few words, a:gesture, an act, however 
‘slight, may constitute the agreement. 

It is all a question of proof. The one safe rule 
is, of course,.to put every agreement in formal 
writing. That redueesto a minimum the chances for 
misunderstanding, and the minimum is quite large 
enough. The opportunity for honest difference is 
80 great that cases are constantly arising in which 
both parties to a contract are entirely honest and 
yet are absolutely at cross-purposes. In the case 
of the silk dress, it is easily conceivable that 
Polly Perkins honestly thought that Mary had 
ordered a two-piece suit instead of a one-piece 
gown. If the contract had been in writing, the mis- 
take might not have occurred. 
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PALMS FOR THE LIVING ROOM 


F you are planning to get palms for winter dec- 
I oration in your living room, it is advisable to 

buy them before warm weather is over. The 
reason lies in the fact that florists usually push the - 
plants rapidly in order to get them in a short time 
large enough to sell, and so do not properly harden 
them. The change from greenhouse to living-room 
conditions after cold weather has set in is likely 
to give them a bad check; but if the change is 
made while the weather is still warm, the plants 
will gradually grow accustomed to their new en- 
vironment. 

If you harden them properly, such palms as the 
kentias will live for many years in northern rooms 
or drafty halls, and endure all sorts of harsh treat- 
ment short of being touched by frost. Phoenix 
palms are not so beautiful as the kentias, but they 
are even more robust. They can be bedded out in 
summer in direct sunlight, and do not seem to 
suffer from dust or cold weather. Cocos palms are 
well suited to living rooms that have a warm, dry 
atmosphere. 

It is a mistake to use large pots for palms, as 
they usually do not grow so well when there is a 
large amount of soil round the roots. Generally, 
it is better to nourish the plant for some time with 
liquid manure or with a prepared plant fertilizer 
rather than to repot them. Shifting palms to larger 
pots often results in their unexpected death. 

The plants usually make a heavy growth of 
roots, and sometimes raise the ball of earth enough 
so that most of the water that is applied at the 
tops of the pots runs down the sides and therefore 
does little good. For that reason, the best way to 
water a palm is to set it in a pail of water until 
the topsoil begins to darken. A light stirring of 
the topsoil will prevent too rapid evaporation. Of 
course too much water is worse than too little; 
none should remain in the saucer. Special atten- 
tion should be given to that matter when the palms 
stand in jardiniéres. 





BSH 464 VPS HERES 


Then—a hot, sultry day was 
something to be endured, since 
it could not be cured. 

Now —there is a cure. 

The motor car has turned the 
‘*cross’’ days into days of com- 
fort for the whole family. 

And here is a car —the new light 
weight Willys Six —which will 
gladden the hearts of the six- 
cylinder enthusiasts—and of 
the discriminating who have 
not yet found just the car they 
have wanted. 

This announces a scientific de- 
velopment in Sixes. : 

Heretofore the great problem 
most manufacturers had to 
contend with was the all im- 





portant factor of proper and 
perfect balance. 


Either the car was too heavy and 
consequently underpowered, or 
else too light, and as a result 
overpowered. 


In both cases this meafit poor 
performance, costly upkeep 
and a short life. 


So it is with considerable gratifi- 
cation that we announce what 
we believe to be one of the 
most scientifically balanced, 
popular priced Sixes on the 
market. 


In a word, this means better per- 
formance, lower upkeep and 
longer life. 


Catalogue on request. 
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L Head Type of High Power 


Seven Passenger 


1295 


Four Passenger 
Club Six $1295 


Sedan Body also furnished 


on this chassis 


All prices f.0.6. Toledo 


Subject to change without notice 


The motor is 45 horsepower. It 
is a wonder for work ; quick as 
a flash on the getaway; speedy; 
surprisingly economical, and 
develops excess power for all 
purposes. 

Scientific designing hasdone more. 

For now, by scientific designing, 
in the light of our great experi- 
ence in building sixes, we have 
produced a lighter car without 
sacrificing sturdiness. 


Reduced weight means addition- 
al gasoline economy, greater 
tire mileage and an easier car 
to handle. 

The body design also is new. 
Long, sweeping, graceful lines 
distinguish it as one of the 


Please address Dept. 1107. 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars 





year’s advanced models. It’s 
a perfect beauty. 

Your wife will fall in love with it 
on sight. Don’t let her see it 
until you have made up your 
mind to buy. For after one 
look she’ll give you no peace 
until you do buy. 

The Willys Six is ¢he Six for you. 

It has greater power; lighter 
weight; is unusually roomy, 
very economical and extremely 
handsome. 

You'll be surprised at its wonder- 
ful performance, but its price 
will be even a greater surprise. 
$1295 — complete! 

See the Willys-Overland dealer 
now for early delivery. 
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